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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

P ART of tbe matter of this little book had been pub- 
lished in The EnsUshman of Calcutta and The Atlantic 
Monthly^ and I have to thank the editors for the 
courtesy of their pentiission to me to use the matter. It 
is here presented, but re-written. The book is not (i 
disjointed collection of newspaper articles, but, God 
willing, a thing with a unity. 

I had for some time intended to write a book on India, 
and marvel, now that I have written a little one, and 
realize as I did not before how fascinating a subject for a 
book India is, that I did not begin my time in the country 
with the idea of writing one some day. Then I should have 
begun collecting material for it from the beginning. I had 
a good deal of, material collected, sonfe in print, some in 
manuscript, when the publication of Jliss Mayo's Mother 
India, and friends telling me that non was the time to get 
out a book, pushed me into writing one before I was ready,, 
or had quite decided what kind of book to write. It is 
easy to collect material for books on India, but difficult 
to find threads to string one’s beads on, and to be sure 
always which beads belong to whicli threads. Much of 
the material that I had collected remains unused, because 
it was decided that in this book an attempt should be made 
to reveal the character of India to the rest of the world ; 
that is,~ how*, the Indian soul comports itself during the 
earthly pilgrimage ; and mucdi of my material did not seem 
relevant to that enquiry. The character of a country is 
the character of its people, to put it so, when naked. How 
a man loves and hates, labours and plays, worships, lives 
and dies, is how the naked man does, not the clothed. The 
appSarance of bis country, its forests and fields, belongs to 
his clothes. He has made his clothes for the body ; he 
has shajjed the face of the land he lives in, or has greatly 
changed it from its state of virgin forest ; they in turn 
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concerned with, as Madame Bovaiy nas, but for the loves of 
Radha and Krishna — for a little of lore’s bread and wine, and 
betel nuts, and bine iarfs, and Ante playing, and the scent of a 
body rubbed with campbored sandal paste — for that is there 
anywhere in the world a more perfect setting? 



preface: to the second edition 


A YOUNG PciiRali, Mr, S. K. Rose, just returned 
after four years study of cnRiiiccring in niisland, 
called on nic one day last week, and souyht to 
interest me in an clTort to Imlitcn the darkness of England’s 
r.o-knowlcdce of India “Tliat, you know,” I said, “is a 
tliluR scarcclj’ to he done by even a man of Rreat Rcnius. 
Such as I am, I am alreadv tiyinR what I can do.” I had 
this little l)o<jk in mind, ami what had been said to me 
about its chance amonp; books, 'flic first ctlition of but 
one thousand copies l>ein/r reported to I>e nearly exhausted, 
I wrote to Mr. Basil Blackwell, the publisher, askintr if he 
had any thouftht of proceeding to a second impression, or 
n second edition. In his opinion, no mere book on India 
could hold in EtJ^tlaiid its own acainst the “autumn 
season t ” a book An India must inevitably be submerged 
in the nutunm floo^ls. There was still America. Not n 
few Americans visit India cvcr>* year 5 their somewhat 
forciffn-loohinfr clotlics and still more forciRn-lookitiR hats 
arc a feature of our Cold Weather streets. I have a preat 
liking for Americans, and will break the ice with any 
American I see anywhere. Tliose I have talked to, far 
more now than I could count, have al\va}’s .seemed ready 
to be interested in any tolerably good book on India. So 
I w.as hopeful of the chances of my own book in America. 
It would appear as if the only Americans who are interested 
in India arc those who visit India ; for my publisher had 
to reply: “I h.avo been working hard trying to place the- 
book in America, but I. am not at all hopeful now, after 
scver.al firms have dcclincrl it, that I shall succeed.” 

There is still India left ; and though it must be wrong 
that a book about India, written for Englishmen and 
Americans to read, should only be read in India, the book 
is to be brought out in a second edition. Perhaps by the 
time t}}.at the second and again small edition is c.xhaustcd, 
4 
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should that state of things ever bo, the autumn flockls will 
have swept away even the rich argosies of books that they 
brought with them, and there be a quiet breathing space 
in whicli a few pages about India might be read, or will 
the spring floods pour in as soon as the autumn tide has 
ebbed? How in such a calamity is Mr. Bose’s hope to be 
fed ? It does seem reasonable on his part that there should 
be the wish, and it might even be an insistence, that 
England should enter with some eagerness on the path that 
leads to knowledge of this India that is yoked to her. How 
little an educated Englisliman may know of India, I told 
Mr. Bose, I knew well ; “for.’* said I, “when I came out 
to India the first time I knew only that it was a pear-shaped 
land, where there had been a mutiny, and where Sanskrit 
•was spoken ; for I still thought that you all spoke Sanskrit. 
I had read only one piece of writing dealing with India, 
apart from stories telling of the Mutiny, and that was a 
volume of Renan’s about Boumouf and other men and 
matters.” I had forgotten the “Jungle Books ” I suppose 
those who come out now’*a*days for the first time-~do tliey 
know a great deal more than I did ? Perhaps they do. 

J A. C. 


iMTORitL Library, Calcott.\. 
October /, tg2S. 
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“Mother India” has been read, has laid down the book, 
saying: "Thai’s your India?” That is what was certain 
to be said Every one whose nature it is to feci that he 
and his look all the brighter for n foreign r^ople’s being 
shown to be dark, has laid down “Mother India,” saying 
"That's your India ” Tliat is »ot your India, good 
people ; to say that it is, is 

. a lie, an odious, damned lie ; 

Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked He!” 

To my knowledge, even gentle Englishwomen in India 
have laid down “Mother India,” saying; "That’s your 
India !” and strange arguments have been put forward, by 
themselves or others, to strengthen the belief. One hears 
such as, “The proof that “Mother India” is true — that is, 
that it is a faithful picture of India~is that it makes them 
so angry,” and then one of the gentle women will tell me 
of a scene, in a Simla drawing-room, when an Indian, a 
word having been said about Miss hlayo’s hook, spoke in 
passionate anger. I am asked to accept that as proof ; 
rather, there is never the thought but that I must. Wliat 
a world of prejudiced contempt of India and the Indians is 
contained in that. That woman knows well that, ucrc 
you to say something shameful of me, shameful but true, 
in public, I would hang my head in silence ; but that were 
you to say something shameful, but false, I should laugh. 
And if you were to say something odiously shameful, but 
false, of my mother and sisters, I should be furiously 
angry j white with rage. Slie would not say, being a 
witness of my rage, that it was simulated, or that it was 
the anger of wickedness, as the anger of one of Dante’s 
fiends. She would know that there could not be any truth 
in the charge, or I’d have bmved my head in shame. To 
see the Indian, that particular Indian in the drawing- 
room (I know the man), as angry when you think he should 
have been dumb with shame, is to see him as a being too 
far below me to measure the distance. To think of him so 
is absurd. He is a particularly fine-souled man. He is 
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luunan as I am human ; he will have sinned as I have 
sinned ; but to tliink that he is not the same hind — there 
speaks dark prejudice, heavy, dark, determined prejudice. 

A foreigner’s book about India, then, must say some 
impressive word of what is most lovable in the Indian 
character. Whether Sliss Slayo could have said that word 
about the Indians, whether she could have said it, however 
good a will she had to say it, must he for others to judge. 
They must remember that, if you walk through the wards 
of a hospital, you will quickly be in possession of certain 
information ; but, if your wish is to ascertain what good 
there is in those men and women in the beds, you must 
live with them, and if you are to know all the good that 
is in the healthier aud possibly better men and women 
outside the hospital, you must live long nitE them also. 
Jly own belief is that Miss Mayo could never have said 
what is best in tiie Indian character, never having seen it 
and so not knowing it. That must be for some other to 
ss}*. Let me try. ^^Hiea the word has been said, then 
those uhom I convince that what I have seen in Indians 
is really in them, and not only in my imagination, must 
judge between her aud me. My effort shall be to say tliat 
word as clearly as possible. I propose to make no attempt 
to refute Miss Ma}'0, taking her up point by point. I think 
hers was a book to strangle outright, and the only way to 
do that is to present another picture of India ; one that 
will lead the more generous to say : "Then that’s your 
India !’’ 

It is a verj’ difficult thing, to tr>' to draw for foreigners 
a picture of a people that they have never seen ; a people, 
too, whoso language they cannot read ; a people whose 
literature has been little translated. We have a fair, or 
even a great, 'knoviledge of the Rvissiavi people, even those 
who have never been iu Rnssia lia\-e, but we on o it to the 
WTitings of the great Russian artists, Tolstoy, IHirgeniev, 
aud the others. Lattcr*da5'’ India has had no sveh artists. 
Imagine a Russia without any of her greatest artists, and 
imagine some Englishman or Frenchman, one with some 
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V'liowlcclgc only of the lesser writings of Russia — iicasinc 
him tryitjg to piece together all he has learned of Russia 
from residence there, and intercourse with the people, and 
from his study of the lesser writings. There would be no 
great depth of illumination in his picture. M’cll, I, trj'ing 
to draw a picture of India, am as that Englishman or 
Frenchman trjdng to draw a picture of Russia. 

'rirc most hopeful way of proceeding appears to be to 
gather pictures from boohs written by Indians about them- 
selves and their lives. I will begin with such pictures. 
Those I shall give arc from boohs that I have read, llie 
other boohs, those that I hare not read, will contain other 
such pictures. That should be remembered, and the 
pictures should be allowctl to make their impression. They 
have made a very deep impression on me. There are 
pictures drown from a Life of Govind Ranadc, others drawn 
from an autobiographical work of Mr. Dhan Gopal 
Miikborji (those you shall read of in the pages that follow), 
which I shall never be able to forget ; and what has 
deepened thorn for me is my having lived all these years 
with just the same faces round about me as look at us out 
of those books. One can give the pictures: one cannot, 
unfortunately, give the reinforcement of them that life 
in Indian brings. You may read in Mr. JIukherji’s book 
of a holy man. That will make some impression on your 
miud. But for me the impression was deepened, when 
one evening, walking along Chowringhee in Calcutta, I 
came upon two men in Wiorragf robes, with faces of such a 
purity of peace, that I caught my breath a little, and when 
I had gone far enough away for it not to attract their 
attention, I turned round and stood looking at them, I 
can tell you about that, but no telling could give anything 
like the impression that I got in the street. 

The same sudden deepening of the impression drawn 
from the pictures of Indian diaractcr in the books was a 
thing I experienced when, going a march from JIatbiaua 
to Theog, iu the Simla hills, I passed a bkairagi (one in 
far cleaner robes than one usually sees, which was what 
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first struck my attention). As lie passed me — doubtless 1 
was on bis way to some far place of pilgrimage and worsh 
— I stared into tbe depth of his own unseeing eyes. Th: 
was a very sharp experience. I don't tliink the man Wi 
aware of my presence. Another such experience was wlu 
a man called at the library, a man unknown to me, givin 
the name, Tridandi Swami Bhakti Hriday Ban. E 
invited me to come — some one had told him of me — to 
viaUi in the uortlieni part of Calcutta, and be talked to b 
the S'tTtiji. 1 went, of course, and a man with the mos 
ascetic-looking face that I had ever seen, other asceti 
faces round about us, talked to me passionately for nearl 
an hour. As it was a lecture against materialism, and a 
I am no materialist, when I thought I had listened Ion, 
enough to show respect to the guruji, I said : “But wii; 
all this argument, when all llmt is needful is that we shouh 
love cadi other?” They all agreed that tliat is all tha 
is needful. 

. That couuted as another deepening of the impression 
but again, you sec, I can only tell you of tlie experience 
I cannot bring it about that you pass through it as I did 
Mr. Stanley Jones, the autlior of “Christ at the Bounc 
Table,” a book in whtcli the substance is given of whal 
Indians said at their conferences, has this : . a Hindu 

lawyer arose, took the flowers from the table, walked over 
and laid them at the feet of one of the group, touched his 
feet, and said ; ‘You have found God ; you are my guru.' 
All felt lhat it teas not a personal tribute [italics mine] 
...” That time, as many another time, Mr. Jones 
experienced a deepening of his impression. We cau only 
tell you of these things. You may be impressed, even 
convinced ; but you will never feel what I felt when I read 
some words in the letter of an American to the “Saturday 
Review,” and what Mr. Jones would have felt, had he 
read them too — these words: “The world must come to 
India’s help with constructive criticism ... in order to 
protect itself from this religious, moral, and physical plague 
centre of the world.” That is the kind of ultimate of 
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vindictive exaggeration, one conceyling what monstrosity 
of self-righteous self-praise, that you roust expect from 
men, once you receive a book like “Mother India,” and do 
not strangle it at once, but buy it at the rate, I am told, of 
three thousand copies a week in New York alone, making 
yourselves — what? purer or filthier? You must not do 
such things. If the writing and publication of “Mother 
India” was justified, it was a book for India to read, to be 
stung by, ultimately as by fire to be made purer by : it 
was not a book to be read outside India, or by any English- 
man in India, and I may tell you that T have not read 
“Mother India,” and refuse to read it. If you say that 
I can then know nothing about the book, and ought not 
to be speaking thus against it, the reply is that I know 
both my own low cr natvirc and your lower natures too well 
not to know what kind of a book about India it is that you 
will buy at the rate of three thousand copies in a week in 
New York alone. All the best judges, men like 
Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr. Edward Tliompson, both of 
them authors of books on India, when I ask them what 
chance there, might be of a book of mine on India meeting 
with a good enough reception at the bands of the public to 
pay for the printing of it, tell me, with emphasis, that 
"very few people over hero take any keen interest in India,” 
■or that “the interest in India is so slight that you cannot 
exaggerate on the point.” So it must have been that kind 
of book that you all fell on. You know the kind. No 
doubt there are dark things and dreadful done among the 
three hundred odd millions of Indians, and it is shame to 
India, but I think it is a nice point whether the West’s 
readiug “Jlother India,” out of the mere prurient itch, 
is not a greater shame to tlie West. 

Tf you arc to help me to strangle “Mother India,” that 
is, to create the opinion that it ought never to be reprinted, 
■and that the West, to redeem its sin in reading it so greedi- 
ly, ought to go on a pilgrimage to some place of everlasting 
snows, as they do in India, your minds must be open to 
such impressions as things qi’oted from books of Indians 
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may be counted on to make, and you must take our word 
for it that, had you lived among the Indians, not a life of 
dull incuria, you would have experienced many deepenings 
of those impressions. One of my letters is from a man, 
a railway engineer, who after only a few years in India 
left it for other and very different work in England. His 
word is : “Affection for her people is, I think, bred by 
India, even in those who, like im-sclf, return rather than 
’stay.” Affection is not bred by a people whose society is 
the "religious, moral, and physical plague centre of the 
world.” 

It is like enough that readers of tiiis book in England 
and America may ask people that they meet, men or women 
returned from India, what they think of it. So I will 
ask you to note, as yon read the later chapters of the book, 
bow vcr>’ different an Impression of India I should now 
have to give, if my life, instead of bringing mo to soma 
extent into close contact w'ith Indians, had been the life of, 
say, a banker or a merchant ; if I had dealt with the shirts 
that Indians wear on their backs, and not with the books 
that they conic to the library to read. Note also, please, 
how different my impression would hove been, bad I been 
a man of a very different temper ; had I been as full of 
race-prejudice as men for the most part arc. Many men 
returned from India may say that my book errs as much 
on one side as "Mother India” errs on the other. They 
will not have seen all that I have.secn, partly because they 
bad not all my opportunities (many men, as I say in another 
part, have had far better opportunities than mine), partly 
because they bad not my good-wall, and over and above 
that they will be like Mrs. Clairmont, wliom some one lias 
describc<l as "a . . . person . . . with that tliird-rate 
clcv’cmess whicli effectually prev’cnts its possessor from 
even guessing that there is anylbw^ beyond what it 
immediately discovers in a person.” That third-rate 
cleverness is a terribly common thing. It would prevent 
any one learning much of India. 
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Others uill have been more stiff-necked. A young 
Cambridge man/ who I thought would be interested in 
the book, and so I wrote and told him that it had been 
published, replied tliat, after reading ‘the very damaging’ 
review in the “Civil and Military Gazette,” he could 
neither conscientiously buy the book or recommend any 
one else to buy it. What will that man be likely to learn 
of India ? if he begins with a prejudice on any point, how 
soon is he likely to shed it? 

Others will have told themselves what is not the truth 
about my book and myself, as one who wTote to me : “Vous 
n’avez vraiment connu qu’une certaine classe de Bangalais ; 
si vous connaissiez la vie rdclle du peuple indien, vous seriez 
horrific ...” Also: “Ce qui importe, apr^s tout, e’est la 
masse. C’est elle qui fait la nation, ct non pas la poignfio 
de types eduqu4s et plus ou moins hybrides, quand il s’agit 
d'uu peuple assujetti. On peut id^aliscr tout, le poitiser, 
l)our un but lltt^rairc ; mais qu&nd il s’agit de la vie 
rdelle d’un peuple, il ne faut plus se payer de mots et 
fiimplement rejeter de c6t6 ce qui gfinerait I'enthousiasme 
. . . Et puis votre livre cst insuSsant, parce que trop 
personnel, parce que vous vous remuez dans un cercle trop 
restreint ; on un mot vous £tes trop partial.” 

The writer of those words, a woman, knows as well as 
she knows how many fingers there are on her hands, that 
I have spent by far the greater part of my time in India 
amongst bank and library clerks, and young college 
students, almost all of them from poor homes ; that I have 
had my experience of servants in houses and menials in 
offices ; that I have not been unconcerned ■with carters, 
dandy and riclishaw coolies, and the cultivators that a 
man's time in camp gives him a chance of watching. No 
doubt it is from the talk of men who have been abroad to 

* I drepmt that that yonnp Cambridc^ man had not read ' 
■RosweH’s "Life of Johnson,” and on my asking him afterwards if 
that was so, he told me it was. I wonder at the University of 
Cambridge not seeing the indecency of giving any Englishman 
a degree who has not read that book, and I think some one 
ought to speak to the University about it. Who will? 
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be educated, men such as some of those described in detail 
in later chapters, that I have learned most of what I have 
learned from talk ; but such knowledge would weigh 
lighter, if sticli things could be weighed, than what the 
mere presence of men has taught me through the pores 
of my skin. There is a very sure limit to what the restless, 
analysing intellect ever learns: the thing that God has 
endowed with power to learn raudi is the whole nervous 
system — in silence. You look into their faces, and you feel 
them there, and slowly the absorbing mind adds a little to 
a little. It was not from talk with intellectual men that 
Lafeadio Hearn learned what he finally knew of the 
Japanese. She knows all that generally, does my corres- 
pondent j but, because she has her own ideas of how 
society should live and move, and because Indian society 
docs not so live and move, but lives and moves differently, 
she will shut the door on her own knowledge. A man 
with his intelligence not so obscured, a reviewer of my 
book in “United India and Indian States,” wrote : . 

his impressions have been formed from intimate relation- 
sbip with Of keen observation of people of all grades of 
society and every walk of lile.” \\Tien two persons say 
things so different about the same book, one of them has 
said what is not true. 

There is singularly little to quote about the character of 
India from earlier books on India by Englishmen. You 
will find things in plenty such as Jliss Eden’s . . it is 
the most picturesque poi>ulation, with the ugliest scenery, 
that ever was put together,” but that says nothing of 
character. Even Kipling’s “Kim,” wonderful as arc tlie 
glimpses of Indian, sccaiery given in it — he did not see it 
as the ugliest — there is no word of the people that is not 
morel}' from tlie teeth outwards. I agree entirely writh 
an Indian, who, writing in the “Nation and Athenmmn,” 
had : “Even Kipling, with his long experience of India, 
failed to reach the soul within. “Kim” is like a curio 
shop, plus all the entertaining, enchanh'ng, and persuading 
falselioods of the curio-dealer himself. He showed his 
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readers the "Wheel of Life” going: round and round, and 
sought to mesmerize tiiem by its mystic revolutions. The 
throb of real life escaped his toudi." 

There is, then, no help for us in the earlier books on 
India by Englishmen. So, bavins’ given some pictures of 
Indian life drawn from the writings of Indians themselves, 
I pass to impre-ssions cf tl)Ose Indians whom I have Iniown 
myself, adding some more in this edition to those given 
in the first edition. It will all be in vain, I fear, except 
with the candid and the generous But what it may be 
for the others is their concern. 

The task, in the words of that Indian whom I have just 
quoted, is "to reach the soul within." However well the 
uTiter of any book that did that had done his part, there 
would be a part for the reader to do. 

Before I give the pictures drawn from writings of 
Indians about themselves, I will speak of sundry small 
experiences of my own, niy hope being that with such a 
preparation you may be belter able to receive the impres- 
sions that the pictures drawn front the IiuHaii books ought 
to give. 
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O NCE more a train journey ; for I was to go to Patna 
for the Durga and Laltshmi pujas. I had two travel- 
ling companions, the elder a man with whose face 
I had grown familiar from seeing it at garden parties and 
elsewhere, but to whom I had never spoken. A face with 
something risliMike in its smile ; so that I had felt strongly- 
drawn to the man. 'The younger man w'as the other’s son. 
I spoke to the two, of course. The elder remarked that I 
had come very early to the station, 'contiary to the habit 
of Europeans.’ He was right in sayjng that I had come 
very early to the station. I suppose, too, that he was right 
in thinking that what I had done was contrary to the habit 
of Europeans. I meant to talk to him in a way that should 
again be a thing contrary to the habit of Europeans ; I 
meant to do that, whether he should be aware of it or not. 

I had come to the station, partly for the interest of watching 
the crowd, and partly to talk to whatever Indian fellow- 
passengers I might have. 

To a man with a rtj/u'-like smile one would talk of 
religion, which moreover is the thing to talk to any Indian 
travelling companion about. Ever since I learnt that, 1 
have made a point of having with me on a railway journey 
a little book, in the production of which I had some part 
myself. It is called VaiKhnava f.yrics, and is made of 
forty-eight verse translations or paraphrases of old Bengali 
religious lyrics. I take a copy of tliat book with me, when 
travelling. If I have an interesting-looking Indian as a 
travelling companion, presently I ask him if he has a book 
with him. He always has, and it is always a religious 
book. I ask him if lie will let me look at it, and I give 
~liim my Vaishnava Lyrics to look at. Once I so exchanged 
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books with a Sikh in a inc«t wonderfully clean-washed 
turban, a thing purer than snow. Almost immediately 
afterwards I joined an Englishman next door for tea. 
When I returned to my carriage, the Sikh told me that he 
had read every word of my book. I had not been quite 
prepared for that. That is not the point I would make, 
however, but tliis : that tlmt Sikh was by that time ready 
to talk to me, forgetting that I was a foreigner and a 
stranger. As it happened (the man’s occupation was that 
of timber merchant), we did not go very deep into anything. 
I bad had a long spell of work in Calcutta, and this was 
to be my rest and holiday. I was not ready for any 
immediate deep discussion. We accordingly talked of light 
things, but not so light but that the unusual openness of 
the man impressed me greatly. One of the subjects of our 
talk was the work of Mr. Puran Singh, his books. I was 
the first to mention him and them. Mr. Puran Singh was 
his cousin, my companion then told me. 

So to the man with tlie njliMike smile one would talk 
religion. I opened the conversation by telling him that I 
was going to Patna ; or he asked me where I was going, 
and I told him. ‘Then we shall travel together as far as 
Bakhtiarpur,’ he said. He was to diange there for Rajgir, 
but that would not be until early the next morning- 
Rajgir, with Bodh Gaya, Nalanda, and Sarnalh, is a place 
famous in the Buddhist annals. One of its stories is that, 
while the I.ord Buddha was sitting in meditation in a cave 
on the hillside, the devil in a horrible shape came and 
frightened Ananda, his well-loved companion. Which the 
Buddha perceiving, he stretched out bis arm, the rock of 
the cave cleaving to give it passage, and patted Ananda on 
the shoulder. 

Raigir is a place we visit, and I was ghd to think this 
Bengali was going there. Still I said to him, 'To leave 
Bengal and go to Rajgir is not a very orthodox way of 
celebrating the Durga and Lakhshmi pitjas.' His smile 
sweetened still more thereat, and, laying In's hand on his 
heart, he said, ‘There is puja there, and there is puja at 
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Rajgir.’ It was not for me to deny that. I knew that 
there was pttja in his heart. 

Upon the starting of our train, by which time it was dark, 
I was invited to partake of a simple Bengali dinner, a 
thing I gladly did, not for the satisfaction of hunger, for I 
never dine, but as a mark of friendship towards those men 
with Puja in their hearts. The weal consisted of chupatlies, 
curried alu (Uiat is, potato), and snndcsb, the famous white 
sweetmeat. So we dined on wheat, potato, and sugar. 
When two Englishmen, father and son, or be it but two 
friends, eat a meal in a train, they sit together in a corner. 
Not so two Indians. Father and son, that time, sat almost 
as far apart as they could get, and as far, too, from me. 
Not from unsociableness, for the Indians are a highly 
sociable people, but from, a feeling, as I understand, that 
■with every meal there is bound up something of sacrament. 
I had thoughts of that \shlle I ate. It came over me also, 
and as a proof of the way India has drawn me closer to 
her, for all these years of residence, that what would have 
been ten years before iny greater or smaller embarrassment, 
when asked to eat uufatniltar food, and do it with my 
lingers too, was wholly absent. I bad my share of that 
Indian dinner, as if nightly I sat down to an Indian dinner. 
Well, water wnll wear away the hardest stone ; water, the 
softest thing. 

After dinner we soon made ready to turn in. Jly com- 
panions wrapped themselves in Malida chaddars, those 
almost incredibly soft, warm things that they make in 
Kashmir. The Rampur chaddar is also famous. Some 
talk there was first abont the word, whether it is chddar 
or chaddar. In Bengal, I was told, they make it ch&dar ; 
in Bihar, whither we were bound, chaddar. 

The running of the train is so timed, that one wakes at 
Mokameh Ghat for one’s first sight of the Ganges. A 
great and beautiful river. All great sheets of monng water 
are beautiful ; but in India, where the rivers are so huge, 
and flow so for the most part through alluvial plains, which 
means constant changes of river-bed, one gets, besides the 
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impression ol the beauty of running water, such a sense of 
its terrible destructit encss as XJnglislimen live and die 
without. At any moment the Ganges or Tcesta or Sonc 
may revert to a long-abandoned bed, a bed that generations 
of men have tilled ; and destroy liomcs and crops and 
cattle An Indian nver is Destroyer as well as Purifier and 
Fructificr. The Sonc, which used to join the Ganges below 
Patna, Jiow flows in miles above that city. One day there 
will be a flood, and the chafing river will remember its old 
channel, and pound away at the weak bank until it finds it. 
Then it will destroy, and stay not its hand until all is 
destroyed. Then the waters will shrink in the new-old 
bed until they appear as harmless as a lamb. 

Jly companions were awake with me at Mokamch Ghat 
to see the river. Bakhiiarpur, where tlicy were to leave 
me, was hut a stop or two farther on ; but there was time 
enough to note how the holiday spirit had deepened in 
them during the night. Very pleasant are the courtesies 
of men to cacli other, during the few Jiours that they are 
brought together. The elder man was more than courteous 
to mo. ‘Give up going where you are tliiulnng of going/ 
he said, 'and come with me to Rajgir / and I very nearly 
did. 

That man with the ««/u'-Iikc smile had a nature that 
corresponded with it. I knew infallibly (in this grave 
matter, where neither I nor mine arc coiiecnied, but tliose 
only whose salt I have these many years eaten, I am not 
going to suffer myself to be restricted by any conventional 
feeling whatever ; neither by what convention requires of 
a man’s modesty, or anything . of the kind) I knew 
infallibly, I say, and instantly, that his was a beautiful 
soul. That he has committed a blacker sin than any of 
mine might be provcii to ujc a hiwihctt times over. 1 
should say that it could not matter : God could by no 
possibility be angry with a mao with so bcantifcil a soul. 

I am ready to trust that man to the world’s end of purity. 

Is he singular? Art there hardly any others like him i-n 
India? I cannot. think so. His, I believe, to be a fairly 
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common kind of Indian soul. With the possession of that 
beauty may go many weaknesses, incapacities, and so on, 
but there remains that soroething tliat Jesus or St. Francis 
would have loved. I think tliey would often have found it 
in India. It was the first thing I thought I had found 
myself, when I first came to India, which w'as In 1900. 
What I saw' I tried to express in these u ords, addressed to 
an Indian boy. No particular boy : I had no one in my 
mind. 

And yet thou spealcest mately, and with a spell 
Of Instrons eyes, and apturned, eager glance, 

And smile that never lightly came to grace 
An e.iTthly countenance. 

I read that character npon thy face, 

And follow all Cod’a ways, the many and nise, 

WTrerein He fashioned thee, a flower of youth, 

Sfarked with the truth of antique, honoured race, 

Out of old soals nneonth. 

That was the first iinprcssion that I got. 

I am going to tell some stories, my purpose being to 
make you believe that the man with the r/r/iidikc smile is 
hot singular. The first shall be of a boy. 

I was at the railway station at Bankura, waiting for my 
train to come in. Dr. Edward Thompson, the author of 
Art Indian Day, and Mrs Thompson were with me. We 
were seated on a bench, and were talldng of Euripides, 
^^’■ordsworth, and the high themes associated with those 
names, when I noticed that, in the soft Indian twilight, our 
group was being intently watched by a boy, a holy man's 
ciiela. I began to watch him as intently. The talk went 
on ; there had been floods, and all the trains were nmning 
late. ‘He knows,' I soon said to m3'self, ‘that wc are talk- 
ing of holy things.'- I meant that the boy did. I am sure 
he did. Not that he understood a single word that was 
spoken, nor recognized ‘Euripides’ and ‘Wordsworth’ as 
men’s names. He knew because he was of a refined and 
sensitive soul. 'We are all brotljers, with God amongst 
us : thou art, and these arc, and I am.’ I wanted to go to 
him, and stand before him, and say that. Instead I wrote 
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it in a poem, as scxin as I had got into my carriage, and 
the train had left the station. I was greatly moved. 

Years later I was in a carriage in a train on the Kalka- 
Sirala railway, in a carriage with a permanent way 
inspector, a rough-looking Muhammadan. I bad not been 
long alone with him, when he asked me a question about 
the human soul, and my belief regarding it. That led to a 
talk about religion that lasted some time. Then he asked 
me to what extent men were educable. Were the differen- 
ces that he had noticed in men due to this one’s having 
been better educated than this other one, and so on, or did 
they depend on the original endowruent? I answered that 
question at niy ease, being interested. I gave the man an 
outline of the career of two Englishmen, I/)rd Balfour and 
my own brother, explaining that, even were you to give a 
man with common gifts at birth an education from all the 
ends of the world of education, you would not make a jnan 
to compare in anything with those two. We came to the 
station at which the man was to alight. He salamcd to 
me before leaving, he did it with both hands, bowing 
reverently, and my recognition of his spirit rushed through 
me, so that it made me dumb. After a little I said to 
myself quietly : ‘He salamed to me as to God.’ 

I was once bicycling in Calcutta, and was meditating in 
my mind on the words, T am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ At a 
point I passed three grimy coolies, waiting before crossing 
the road until I should have passed. One of them said : 
‘Salam, sahib.’ Again I had a rush of feeling, under the 
influence of which I said aloud (you may think it was 
silly) : ‘He knew what I was thinking of : he must have 
done.’ Of all the coolies that I had ever passed in the 
street that man was the only one to speak to me, and not 
one has spoken since. 

One more story. Years ago the Teshi-hama from Tibet 
paid India a visit, and went toBodh Gaya and other places 
sacred to the Buddhists, The old temple at Bodh Gaya, 
one of the holiest c^f things to Buddhists, had passed under 
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the control of a Hindu mohant. There had been trouble 
between him and his following and certain Buddhist pil- 
grims, and in retaliation for something that the pilgrims 
had done, the inohattt had taken action in a direction 
grievous to Buddhists. Tlie Teshi Lama urged upon 
Captain O'Connor, an ofBcer whom the Indian Government 
had attached to the Teshi Lama for the duration of his 
travels in India, that action should be taken to redress 
matters. Captain O'Connor formed a society to deal with 
the matter, and I was invitetl by IIM. Satischandra Vidya- 
bushan to join it and be its treasurer. I agreed to do that, 
and was summoned to a meeting. Captain O’Connor laid 
before us what he psoposed should be addressed to the 
vtohanl in the name of the Buddhists of the world. To my 
mind, it seemed likely that the Buddhists would feel that 
the new situation was as grievous as the old, and I spoke 
in that sense, and so pressed it, that we separated without 
n decision ; and we never met again. Not long after a 
card was handed to roc one morning. It bore Satischandra 
Vidyabushan's name, and stated that be was accompanied 
by a Buddhist priest from Chittagong. Might they see me? 
TJiey came, and wc sat dowm, and I waited to hear what 
had brought them. The priest looked at me, but did not 
speak. I made a remark or two, but about nothing very 
important, to Satischandra, and then again there was a 
little silence. I broke it by saying that I meant to visit 
Bodh Gaya soon, when I was told that I should be given a 
letter of introduction to the Keeper of the Buddhist Rest 
House. Then we fell silent once more. I did not like 
to ask what they had come for. The two men rose to 
their feet, and Satisdiandta motioned to me to rise too, 
saying that the priest vvislictl to pronounce a blessing. He 
did— in sonorous Sanskrit. The two men tljcn noiselessly 
left the room, leaving me standing where I was standing. 
\VIien common day returned, I said aloud sometlnnk like : 
‘So — he had come for that.* I told that stor>' once to a 
doctor in Harley Street. ‘You told that stor>’.so well,’ 
he said, when I had finished, ‘that it almost brought the 
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tears to ni}* eyes.’ ‘I know it did,’ I replied: ‘it almost 
brought the tears to mine.* 

Tlic impression may now’ have been given that I am a 
sentimental man, all whose geese arc svraus. Not so. I 
once called on two ladies, just arrived in Calcutta, to 
deliver some message. I was with them only two or three 
minutes. I found them examining the efiils of a man, a 
cook Thev were to engage one. ‘Tahe my advice,’ I 
said, after a look at the nan’s face, ‘and get some one else.' 
Wlicn I next saw them, they told me that they Jiad not 
taken my adnee, but wished they had ; for they had 
engaged the man, and had given him ten nipccs, and had 
sent him to the market to buy the bazar, as we say in India. 
That was the last they saw of him. ‘How did you know 
that he was not trustworthy?’ ‘Tljcre was rogue w'rittcn 
in every line of his sharp»noscd face,’ I said. 

When, in 1907, I was doing duty for a time nt the 
Calcutta Madrasah, whose Principal was on leave, I saw 
that it was desirable that I should have a long Ijour with 
a leading Muhammadan of Calcutta, and discuss things 
with him. So I asked him to conic and dine with me, he 
and I alone. Th.it dinner, and it was the only dinner that 
ever did, gave me a violent headache, and what caused the 
headache was the effort I had to make to damp dow n and 
control my detestation of the man’s character. A most 
unlovclv man. 

So, not being a man all whose geese arc swans, I have 
perceived that loveliness of character in Indians, and yet 
mj* wMvs in India have not been sncJi as to bring me near 
the Iicart of the people. I came out in the sendee of one of 
the F.xchange Hanks. Tlicn I l>ccame a teacher, lecturing 
on b.inking tnul such like things Then I was appointed 
librarian. I have always hod to work hard, and p.irlly at 
le.ist over things in which Indians are not interested. I 
have had to r^ork hard, to the shutting out of any long 
'Indy of Indi.nn languages, w> that T have not tnoved among 
Indians, working with them, and talking their language 
ca'ily. Tlio<c men among Englishmen in India who do 
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both, district officers, missionaries, and others, have been 
far, far more in the way of appealing to Indians than I have 
ever been, and could doubtless tell many more stories than 
I can of the quality in Indians that gave ray companion of 
that railway journey his rw/u-likc smile. Or if this or that 
man could not, it is because he has not my literary man’s 
interest in things, and has forgotten. 

Like other men whose avocation has been pure literature 
as distinguished from such things as history or philosophy, 
I liave been too concerned with my own people to have 
much mind for others. I have lived in India, regardless 
during long stretches of time of both the country and its 
people. If a man is to do anything in literature, especially 
if he has a day’s work to do besides, he must give his whole 
mind to it. He must live to tliat one end. If Indians 
could have helped me in my work, I would have cultivated 
their friendship. How could they help me? All I can 
say, then, is that I know the country well enough to be 
sure that the soul of it is fundamcntallj* pure. If I have- 
no more proof to bring forward than I have, that is 
accounted for. 

The thing may, moreover, be said to prove itself. If 
Indian civilization was not fundamentally pure, seeing that 
it is so old, it would be notoriously rotten, an open and 
exposed sore. English civilization is to-day manifestly an 
inferior thing to the dvilizalion of older days. It is mani- 
festly the Silver Age. The signs of it are on the surface. 
They stare at one out of every isue of an Englisli daily 
paper. It is always so; what a civilization is the mcre- 
surfaco shows. If so old a civilization as the Indian (they 
all decline) had not ‘salt enough to keep it sweet,’ then the 
signs of it would be visible everywhere. There would be 
no need for any one to draw the facts from police co’Tt 
reports and hospital records. The signs would lie on the 
surface. So, if, taking a journey from Calcutta to 
pindi, and looking mudi out of the window, you ge* 
impression of a race of industrious small cultirator? 
whatever vices they may have, liowcvcr wrong '' 
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tlicir social habits may be, live lives that have a core of 
soundness, you may trust that impression. That is the 
impression that }’Ou will get. Undoubtedly it is. ‘If child- 
marriage prevails among this people,’ you might say, 
looking out on the wheat fields of the Punjab, and noting 
the physical well-being of the men working in them, ‘then 
the evil effects of it have been exaggerated.' There may 
have been far more child mothers like Pompilia in India 
than in Italy, is another thought you might have : if so, 
most of their children must have begun life with as good 
a promise as Pompilia’s boy did. 

On this point of the effect on the race of the immaturity 
of the mothers at the time they give birth to their children 
—on that point and on allied points, I have consulted 
Dr. C. A. Bentley, the Director of Public Health in Bengal, 
and a man who has mixed with Indians vcr>' much more 
freely than is common for an Englishman to do; a man in 
whose house you will oftener than not, of an evening, find 
an Indian caller. He speaks as much more than a pro- 
fessional man. 

A point that Dr. Bentley would make is that the con- 
ditions for all the races of India arc not equal, nor would, 
be, if the child-mother was the rule everywhere ; but that 
there are other and more important factors. He might 
say : "You yourself have iioticcti something important, 
though you may not have been fully aware that you have. 
You say, ‘Take a railway journey from Calcutta to Rawal- 
pindi’ that is, through the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, where the food of the people is not the same as in 
Bengal, and where there is far less malaria : you do not 
say, ‘Take a railway journey from Calcutta to Dacca’ — 
that is, through Bengal.” 

The Bengalis, at least those of Western Bengal, arc a 
weaker race physically — Dr. Bentley sees an effect of this 
in their intellectual life already — than their ancestors, and 
than the people of the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
'Hie factors against them arc: — 
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(1) the climate; 

(2) the immaturity o£ the mothers, and other bad conditions 
at birth; but these arc rather factors accounting- for the heavy 
infantile mortality than for the stamina of those who survhe 
the conditions, and grow to manhood or womanhood; 

(3) the great increase of malaria in Central Bengal, a thing 
Dr. Bentley maintains, and here he is supported by Sir William 
\Vincocks, the irrigation engineer, that one can accurately date. 
Malaria began to be a serious menace to the health of the people 
only after the railway embankments had been built, and why 
the embankments should have brought down that calamity, was 
their being built so as to cut right across the natural drainage 
of the country. Some one should look into that. 

(4) tlie little nourishment that there is in their food. Dr. Bent- 
ley saj’s the Bengahs are tryias to e*»st on “devitalised rice,” 
which connot be done : they are feeding themselves with what 
^as never the living part of rice, which is the germ, that, when 
the rice is mill-husked. Is thrown away with the bran. They do 
not get that to eat, but only the rest of the grain, that is, rice- 
food, which was n.ever living, and, if the milled nee is old, is 
now still more dead. Transplant a Bengali family to the United 
Provinces or the Panjab, and, though the mothers be but the 
children they «ere before, in two or three generations there will 
be a marked improvement in physique. That shows that the 
food and climate factors count for far more than any question of 
the maturity or immaturity of mothers. 

One will often be told that the drive behind the social 
practice of child-marriage is something of character, a 
cowardice. The people themselves say that its root is 
economic. For economies’ sake they have adopted the 
joint family system. When the sons marry, they bring 
their brides to the paternal house. They all live together, 
father, mother, sons, daugbters-in-law, children. If there 
is to be peace in their homes, they say, the brides must 
come when they are still children. I am not concerned, 
however, with this matter except so far as it throws light 
upon the character of India, and, as I think that for even 
the most searching enquirer not much light w'ould be 
thrown on that even at the bottom of the matter, I will 
leave it to some other to probe. 

Now for the pictures from those Indians’ books. 
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man. who had niarried a wdow. This made Ranade’s 
father sullenly resentful. He absented himself from the 
house all that evening, and made arrangements to depart 
to his home in Kolhapur the next morning. This Ranade’s 
sister told Ranade, and he knowing his father’s character, 
was much distressed, and could not sleep that night. He 
lose early the next morning, and %vent and stood on the 
verandah of his father's room. His father paid no atten- 
tion, and about an hour passed in silence. At last the old 
man told Ranade to sit down, but Ranade still stood. 
After some time the father again said that he should sit 
down. This time Ranade spoke, saying, T£ you give up 
your intention of going to Karvir, then I will sit down. If 
you and all the folk go to Karvir, what is the good of my 
staying here ? X ivill go with you.' The old man remained 
obstinately silent. 

Nine o’clock struck, and still the tension continued. 
Then a servant came to say that the carriages were waiting 
This made Ranade realize that the intention to <lepart was 
fixed and final ; so, declaring that he had been orphaned on 
the day his mother died, he left the room. A little later he 
sent a ser^'ant to his father tvith a note that said, 'If you 
will not abandon your intention of going to Kolhapur, I 
will send the Government my resignation.’ He wojld have 
done so. His father yielded. 

To return to the time when Ranade’s wife died. His 
father, having that dread in him of which I have spoken, 
took the extreme step of intercepting part of his son’s 
correspondence, especially the letters of his friends in 
Bombay, who, the old man knew, would be urging marriage 
with a widow on his son. Also he immediately took steps 
to find a bride for his son ; he took those steps without his 
son’s kitowledge, and they were steps that he meant should 
so commit Ranade, that he would not be able to refuse to 
marry. A gentleman of good family had come at that very 
time to arrange for the marriage of his daughter, a girl of 
eleven, named Raraabhai. Madhavrao, the girl’s father, 
nnd Ranade's father were acquaintances. They met, and a 
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marriage was proposed between Ranade and Ramabhai. If 
the girl was found suitable, then the marriage should be 
celebrated. Ranade’s father sent an old and trusted familj’ 
dependant to the place where the girl lived. He was to 
interview her, and to examine delicately into the affairs of 
her family. 

This old and trusted dependant reported that he approved, 
and then the more committing step was taken. The girl 
was brought to visit the Ranade family. The two fathers 
had agreed that, if Ranade showed any sign of unwilling- 
ness to accept the marriage, Ramabhai’s father should urge 
that his refusal would involve the girl’s ruin ; for, since 
she had been committed so far, she was not one who could 
be bestowed in marriage on another. Ranade did show 
sign ; he insisted that he desired not to marry again, and 
he begged his father to remember that he was no longer a 
child, but a grown man of thirty-ouc years, and one who 
ought not to be coerced. He offered to pledge his word not 
to marry a widow. His father was adamant against both 
argument and appeal ; so that Ranade saw that the alterna- 
tive was acceptance or an open breach. Finally he sub- 
mitted, saying, 'Alas, that you irill not listen to me, .yet 
it is my duty to do v.'hat you say.’ He meant that, as a 
father’s orders are binding on a son, his own father should 
consider better what he ordered. 

I shall have a note to give on the subject of the married 
life of Ranade and Ramabhai, but later, for at the moment 
I have another thing to deal with. That picture of the 
grown man standing for a whole hour silent on the verandah 
of his fatlier’s room, and he would hav'e stood there all day, 
is one not to forget. I have it, with what else about 
Ranade is given here, from James Kellock’s Mahadev 
Govind Ranade: Palriot and Social Servant, a book the 
whole of which is worth reading. 



IV 

GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSON 

A n old Indian gentleman, whose memory was failing 
him, took, to eseidse it, to teaching his grandson 
poetry. So at least he said, bnt one thinks that, if 
there had not been that reason to give why he should teadi 
his grandson poetry, he would have found another just as 
good. Now at scliool they had given the boy a book to 
study, called geography, and there had been no end of 
talk about places. One day the little boy read about 
Calcutta, near which his honic was. Ho showed the 
geography book to his grandfather, and said to him, *We 
are reading about our own city and then the boy gave 
the old man a list of Calcutta's imports and esports. 
'But that is not geography,’ said the grandfather. 'I have 
it in an ancient book, and I will show it you.* Then 
he went, and returned with the Meghaduta or Cloud 
Messenger of Kalidas. He translated to the boy the 
following tale from the Sanskrit : 

A Titan was employed in the Himalayas by God to look alter 
the treasurj', bnt he defaulted, and was exiled for a whole year 
at the sootheni point of India. Being homesick, be wanted to 
send a message to bis wife, but there was no messenger. 
Suddenly he saw' the July clond rising from the Indian Ocean. 
'I’ll send a message by this clond.' 

So he said : 

■In the first flush of July the clond rises; as the elephant 
charges the mountains with its tnsks, so the cloud charges the 
sky with its tusks of lightning. O you bom of the sun of the 
©jd-tl Q ^un. at tbft wandering hea-vena., *ca- 

my wife, and. as yon go, I will tell yon how to reach my home ’ 
Then he gave his directions: 

‘When you come to the bine monntalns, you feel the breere 
becoming different. The wind caresses you. Tbe white cranes 
make eye-pleasing circles before jon. Peacocks stand 
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tranches of llie trees, their fans out-spread, danan^ to the 
drumming of thunder. At last you reach the Himalayas. And 
}ou will see where the rainbow Lends its glory to make an 
entrance for the god-> You will find a woman there whose 
bracelets are too big for her wrists, because she has grown thin, 
longing for me. She is my wife ’ 

‘That,* the bQ5’’s grandfather then said, ‘is geography, 
not imports and exports.’ 

If wc lived in that grandfatJtcr’s tnind-tvorld, there 
would be many surprises for us, but I think they would 
most of them be good ones. He must have been familiar 
with Moradali, that court-musician of the Mughal emperor, 
whose absence when Itis master lay dying, and wanted 
Moradah to sing to him, caused him the uild grief 
expressed in a well-known song : 

O King, for you I go from door to door. 

Song's mendicant, tue desolation sore 

Greets as a shadow on either hand Oh, gone 

Tbe glories, oud the palace fioors upon 

Animals prowl. But who can take away 

The wild, wild beasts that on zny lone heart prey 7 

The grandfather mttst have known the musician w’cll, 
for Moradali taught his son music for many yeais 5 his 
son, the father of the grandson. Moradali taught him 
and another man, a rich man. lie said a thing one day 
to the rich man that would have had no surprise in it 
for tlie grandfather, but w'ould have surprised us ; he 
said, ‘I cannot give you any more instruction.’ ‘Why 
not?’ asked the fich man ; ‘you are teaching Mukerji so 
much.’ 

‘You sec,’ replied Moradali, ‘Mukerji is a poor man. 

I have given you tlie training of a critic, so that, when 
good musicians come, you will know enough to support 
them, and they null be able to remam good musicians ; 
but Mukerji will have to make his living by music, while 
you only criticize it.’ One doubts if that was any more 
^loradali’s real reason, though in itself a good one, than 
the wish to exercise his memory was the grandfather’s real 
reason for teaching his grandson poetry. One’s intuition 
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is, that of the two pupils the poor man was the purer- 
souled. Not only because he wras poor, but because it was 
he and not the rich pupil who had a father who thought 
the Megkadiila was geography-', and not tables of imports 
and exports, and because it was he wlio had the little boy 
for son. To the purer-souled, as all the w’Orld should 
know, one can teach more music. 

The father had not always been poor. He was poor at 
the time Moradali spoke, because of a failure in health that 
had forced him to lay aside bis law business. He recovered 
his health, and was able to resume his practice. From 
that day onwards, while he loved to sing, and spent the 
vacations going from countryhouse to countrybonse sing- 
ing, he refused alwa3's to accept mouey. 

The grandson was Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, and it was 
from his own book, Caste and Ouica^tc, an extremely good 
book, that I made my notes. This is a passage in tlic 
book: 

Alt ladia knows the si.'c o'clock metodj-. The world rises to 
It, and all the loorning music that >s made is based u^s it. It 
cannot be altered. The es’eoing melody is called the ‘Tiger 
Peauty.’ I have heard Moradali siog it. He wonid stretch his 
lips, narrowing then\ in the comers so that they took the 
sinister form of a tiger’s mouth giving the hunger cry. At tea 
o’clock in the evening he would sing liis Remorse Song, always, 
when he was with os. And though wc children nsed to make 
fun of him sometimes, we all worshipped this man. 

Once I .faid to Moradall, ‘Grandfather, tell me; why tnnsic?' 
He replied : 'M’hcn the Lord made the universe He made men 
righteous, but they did not remain so. He gave them sculpture 
to reclaim them, hot they played with it for only a few hours. 
Then he said : ‘I will give them the power of melody; through 
it they will come hack to Me.' So He sang out the sun, and 
rolled out the thander melody. (Dot this tune has been lost for 
two thoas.and years.) Thus music was created to bring men 
back to God.’ 

I said, ‘Did you go back to God in this way?’ He shook his 
head and would say no more. 

Note what is said there of the six o’clock melody ; that 
all the morning music that is made is basetl upon it ; that 
it cannot be altered. Who is to judge how right or uTong 
3 
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a thing it is, that in India so many things cannot be 
altered ? 

Here is another passage : 

I asked my father once, 'Why music?' He nnsaered : 'I don’t 
know, but I thank this. Once on a time there were nine stars, 
and one of them was attracted by the life of the world, and fell 
away to come to earth. Ko one knows what happened, but it 
lost itself m everything that lives. From lime to time it cries 
out to the other eight stars. That is music.’ 
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mother and son 


M y notes arc still from Casle and Outcastc. 

Our house >\as situated at the edge of the forest, not far 
from the town. In the evenings, after the lights were 
out, we used to sit by the open window looking towards the 
forest. I remember one evening especially; though I must have 
been n very little child at the time. I was gating into the 
darkness outside when I saw something that appeared to me 
like a huge jewelled band. This hand, with rings gleaming on 
all its fingers, was slowly coming towards me out of the jungle. 
The movement of the hand in the darkness was intense and 
terrifjing, I cried with fright, and tny mother, putting her arms 
about roe, said ; 'Pcai aot, little son Those are only the eyes 
of the foNes and jackals and hnndreds of other small jungle- 
dwellers coming and going about their business.’ I was oter- 
awed by the fierce power of life, and I watched in silence the 
tremendous black inas.'<s of dark trees with the emptiness 
gleaming all arcund them, and the tnunmerablc fireflies Hitting 
aliout. Aly grandfather, who was food of quoting poetry, said: 
'The earth is mocking the stars by throwing out her dluminatioti,’ 
and at last, soothed and quieted, I was put to bed. 

\Vc lived jfl Ihe outskirts of a town near Calcutta, my grand- 
father, father, mother, and my brothers and sisters and I. As 
we were hrahmius, we had cliarge of the village temple which 
had been in the family for generations. ... I remember every 
hour of our ritual, and there is a ritual for every hour of the 
day in India ; the ritual peculiar to Crahnuu households like ours, 
and the ritual of the peasant and the workman. The members 
of my family, the townspeople, Uie labourers in the field, the 
many beggars — each followed an intricate and age-old pattern 
of life, from sudden sunrise, through fervid noon, to the heavy 
fall of night and silence. 

In oar household, my motlier was the first one to rise in the 
mornings She got up sbont five, ond would always sit and 
meditate for half-an-hour so as not to disturb the morning 
silence. In India a woman is a goddess and must be ready at 
all limes to be worshipi>ed. When we children were up, we 
would go to her and bow before her and remove the dust from 
her feet. Hvcry morning I would salute ray mother and my 
father. To my moUier I said, ‘You are mj- God, my way to 
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God/ and to my father, 'Yon are the and the End. O my 
father, teach me to find the Way. 

>ry mother %\as a very simple tvoman. She did not know how- 
to read and nrite. This nill seem strange to western readers, 
bui it is in accordance with the traditional education of a lady 
m India, and my mother bein^ of the old school considered that 
anyone who could count bevond a hundred was too fonvard to 
|je a lady She used to say • ‘Don’t jou think nn understanding- 
heart knows, if not more, at least alt that is in the printed page ? 
The heart is the king who kno\ts alt things and has all things. 
The head is cnlv the palace If yonr prince be dead, what good 
is the ernptv palace 

Jly mother was a bnsy woman, for in India it is the mother 
who takes entire charge of the children and their education 
until they are ten or twelve years old. There were eight of us, 
and a large household to ran, and my mother never spent less 
than three hours a day in prayer and meditation. Vet her life 
and persoaaHiy were so qaiet, tier daties were conducted so 
softly and with so much gentleness, that as I look back it seems 
to me as though it must hate been tranquility and not energy 
that was the motive power I'o our house. 

My mother could cook and did so, for cooking is a eacra- 
me&tal art and a p.art of the day's religious ritual. At midday 
she would meditate, and so one was allowed to disturb her, but 
in the afternoon she would recite to ns from tnemory parts of 
the epics, the old religious tales of India. She had been taught 
by her mother, and her mother had been taught by her mother, 
and so back for generations. We would listen for about half-an- 
hour at a time and then repeat what we had heard. Sometimes 
she would have two of ns chant the lines, sometimes one at a 
time. . . . 

All through my childhood .md even after I had grown up 
and had been away on a pilgrimage, my mother would come to 
me when I was in bed for the night, and sit beside me and ask 
me about everything that had happened to me during the day. 
Then she would sa}’, ‘Ifow St is time to go to sleep. Have j ou 
enjoyed anything especially in the day’s experience, my son?’ 
^Vhen I would answer, 'Yes,' she would reply, ‘Well, that was 
God’s presence which yon felt.*’ With those words she would 
leave me for the night. . . . 

She had a strange healing power, and wheti -ne were sick, 
she would put her hand on onr foreheads and say gently, 'It is 
not. It is not. It is not.' When we went to bed restless or 
feverish, how well I remember her coming to ug and telling us 
to say those words to oorsdves, over and over again, until, 
soothed and peaceful, we would fall asleep. In a day, or some- 
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times two, we woald be well. People nsed to bring their children 
to her, and she would tell them to say the words for themseUes, 
‘It is not. It is not,’ and ask God to care them. This appeal 
to the subconscious plaj's a large part in the lues of Hindu 
children. In India a mother will say to her four-j ear-old child, 
‘Say to j-ourself, you are brate, yon are infinite, Hothing can 
be added to you, and nothing can be taken away from jou.’ 
Those two phrases grow into the child's mind. Again, he is 
taught that he must control the conscious, and learn the art of 
the unconscious ; therefore he must learn to fix bis consciousness 
on the following thought, sajing to himself, ‘I am free. I am 
brave. I am perfect.' 

One day, when Jlr. Dlian Gopal Slukerji was still a boy, 
he was standing with one of his sisters outside their front 
door, when a strange man stopped before them. He had a 
cord ‘round his neck, and he began to' low like a cow. 
They were frightened, and so they were glad when their 
mother came, for nothing ever frightened her. She looked 
at the strange man out of her calm eyes, which moved not 
to the right or left like the eyes of other women, in search 
of other eyes. Then she said to the children, ‘Go fetch me 
my box of money.’ She took out a piece of silver, and 
gave it to the man, who bowed his thanks, and departed. 
Then tlie duldren plied her with eager questions. ‘That 
man,’ she said, 'has killed a cow by aeddent. Now he has 
put the cow’s rope about his neck, and is going among the 
people begging for forgiveness. Everyone gii’es him a 
piece of money, which is a sign of pardon. People easily 
forgive an accident of that sort, and the man soon has 
enough to take to the priest, either to buy food for the 
people, or a new cow for the temple— generally the first, 
for even a lame calf costs more than he can collect. In 
this way he expiates his sin/ 

Tlie boy then asked what would happen, if it was not a 
cow that a man had killed by accident, but another man 
Would he be allowed to repeat and be pardoned ? 
but he ought to be.’ ‘I sappose it is difierent— kilims ^ 
man/ the girl^ said, '3Iaa of course believes so.' 
mother; ‘but if you asked the qoestion of the cow, 
would be her answer, do you thhik?* 
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husband and wife 

A nd now to return to Sturade end Eamabhai. One 
evening, in Ms own house, Rnnade looted for the 
grst time upon Ramabhai, and heard from her 
father’s lips how they had been led to come. Banadc said 
to him : ‘Have you with your eyes open considered givin? 

our daughter to me? You ate an old landed proprietor, 
and I ani ® reformer, belonging to the widow- 

remarriage party. Besides I am going to visit Europe, and 
I shall not do penance for it when I return.’ The girl's 
father replied that he had been fold everything, and that 
was resolved to give Ranade his. daughter. Soon after- 
wards the two were married. Ranade insisted that the 
marriage was to be celebrated with only the simplest Vedic 
ceremonies, and \vithout the many pre-marriage and post- 
marriage rites and festmties of ordinary times. It took 
place at the time of evening twilight. During the day 
Ranade worked as usual at the Court. When the Court 
rose, he went straight home. After returning from the 
place of the ceremony, speaking to no one and eating 
nothing, he went straight to his room, and locked himself 
in, his mind weighed down with an intolerable oppression. 

With that day there began, liowever, a peculiarly happy 
and beautiful married life. On the evening of the day on 
which his new father-in-law went home, Ranade called his 
child-wife, and said to her : Wou have been married to 
me, but do you know who I am, what my name is, and 
so on?’ Ramabhai told him wliat she knew about him. 
He then asked her about her home affairs. Next he asfcetl 
if she had learut to read and rvritc. Rinding that she had 
not, he had a slate and pencil brought, and taught her the 
first seven letters of the Marathi alphabet. It took 
Ramabhai nc'arly two hours to learn to draw those seven 
38 
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letters without looking at the models. Ranadc devoted two 
hours each evening to teaching her, except when some- 
thing made it impossible that he should. She became a 
.good scholar. 

\\Ticn she had made good progress with her reading and 
WTiting in Marathi, she «aid she would like to learn 
English. Ranade was both surprised and delighted, for 
that very idea had been in his own mind. Ramabhai 
began witJi an English reader. Wljen she had finished 
the second, her husband set her to read the New Testa- 
ujeut. He taught her himself. Ramabhai, in her Recol- 
lections, tells us that Ranade would hear her say the 
lessou that she had prepared the day before. First of all 
he would test her spelling and her knowledge of the 
meanings of the words, and then she wotdd read the 
passage aloud. There follows in the Recolteciions a 
passage of biography that shows that Ramabhai had done 
more than learn languages. While she conned her 
English reader or read the New Testament, she studied 
also this man to whom her father had united her. 

She was to read the daily passage aloud to her husband. 
If she conld not do it, she tells us, Ranade would be 
angry. But his anger was not like that of most men. 
Tliere was no loud exclaiming, no harsh speaking. 
Ranade would sit dull and sad, and heave a deep sigh ; 
and he would remain dull and sad for a long time. His 
was not, she says, the wrath of impulse tliat comes, but 
goes as quickly as it has come. He would never get angry 
for slight matters, but when anger came to him, it lasted 
long. Poor man. He was a judge, a man distinguished, 
and here was this girl, and her difficulties with the words 
of an English book. On what of all that he had learnt 
in the world, poor, baffled mao, could he draw to help 
her? There was nothing that he could think of, and so 
he must sit dull and sad. I sympathize with him. It is 
true : there are few things more difficult to see one’s way 
in than this one of teaching. But if Ranadc could not do 
the impossible, which in that matter would have been to 
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Kanade had come, business of a Government 

to leave her at home he "L a member Govern- 

^“nt”te ““ro'tuou. would find better work from time 
jncnt, for sucu ^ Court. One evening, 

*°ortl7'fte”** *“ Calcutta, they were sitting 

• ibp garden of their bungalow, when a man came in 
;“th some Bengali newspapers. Ramabliai told the man 
That they could not read Bengalt. and so did not want a 
Tipwsnaper but Ranade said to him : ‘We’ll take it, 

Tng'thnt you have brought it, and you can start 
delivfring it regularly from nant Jlonday.’ Wten the 
man had gone, Ranade said to his wife; ‘I would be 
ashamed to say that I did' not know the language of a 
town in which I am to stay for three or four months.’ 
Ramabhai replied; ‘Well, it yon tliink that I ought to 
leant it, teach me yourself. I am williug. Only I won’t 
be taught by any one but you.’ 

Ranade said nothing at the mcment, but he came home 
the next day late in the evening, and he was accompanied 
by a man carrying a bundle of Bengali books. It was the 
first time that Ramabhai had ever known him do his oum 
shopping. He tried to read in several of the books, but 
as it was a long time ance he had studied the language, 
he had forgotten it. So he said to the man : ‘'U^lile I am 
at dinner, go to the bazar and buy a slate and pencil, 
and don’t waste any time.’ After dinner he practised the 
letters on the slate, and bent alt his attention to the task 
of learning to read Bengali. He gave the whole of the 
next day to it, leaving his work on the Finance Committee 
undone, and tlie following day he set Ramabhai to learn 
the alphabet. He would hold a hook in his hand, while 
he was being shaved, reading aloud and asking the barber 
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the proper pronunciation of any uorcl of whidi he was 
doubtful. Ranabhai told her husband in admiration that 
he was the prince of gurus. ITie result of it all was that 
.after a month or so they w’cre both able to read Bengali 
well. 

It is not to be thought that these adventures of an 
Indian woman in the fields of study were all untroubled. 
Once, Ranade having to leave his home in Poona for work 
that he was doing under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act, an Englishwoman was engaged to come daily to the 
house, and help Raniabhaj in her study of English. This 
caused great indiguation among the other women in the 
liouse, mostly older women too. They insisted that Raina- 
bhai should not only change her dress, but that she should 
bathe after touching the foreigner. Othenvisc she must 
dine in her own room, by herself. And once when the 
girl, at Ranade’s suggestion, read an address in English at 
a public meeting called to advance a project for a girls’ 
high school in Poona, there was a great outcry at home. 

This would be as good a place as any for a word. The 
little boy, seeing the jewelled hand of the jungle, was 
afraid. \Vliat moved the elder women to anger in Rama- 
bhai’s home, when she threatened to bring the evils of 
imptirity upon the house by having a forcigiicr to sit 
beside her, and tcaclj her a language — surelv it was fear? 
A vague dread of the anger of the gods. To people, such 
as the English and the French, among uhom there are no 
ceremonial washings, nor a distinction betw een clean and 
unclean meats, the fear of Jew or Hindu of the conse- 
quences of any breaking of ‘Jicir rule regarding ceremonial 
washings, or regarding mcal.«s, must seem rather childish. 
It is not childish, if it is the expression of a general fear 
of life, a fear that is deep-rooted really, and attaches itself 
to surface things as an escape from itself. This is some- 
what too diiTicult a matter for me. Jly own experience 
has told me of the possibility of an all-pervading fear of 
life, which will fasten on things of the passing hour, but 
is really a (car of something else. An old jungle fear 
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surviving, perhaps. Such fears, and such fastenings of 
fear on passing things, will be found, I believe, in all 
people. How much of English conventional feeling 
springs from fear ? the House of Commons rejected 

the new Prayer Book the other day, hat was the deepest- 
lying of its motives? Fear, probably. To a mind such 
as my own there was nothing involved that, seen in the 
light of eternity, cotild be thought to matter. ‘That 
Prayer Book or this — ^which?' The reply is, that in the 
light of eternity, which is for eacii man as soon as he 
understands, it did not matter a straw. One Liberal 
member of the House is said to have voted against the 
new Prayer Book as a protest against men’s tampering u-ith 
a ‘noble classic of literature ’ What inspires all such 
protests? Docs not fear enter? 

The qiiestioit is one for ps5xhologlsts. The whole tvorld 
is probably fear-ridden, India being only more fear-riddeu 
than some other parts. ‘They arc a fear-ridden people’ — 
it is with that thought in one’s mind, and with pity, that 
one should judge them. Being not too sure that we are 
not fear-ridden too. 

An Indian girl (she is older now, and is one of my own 
friends) was being taught at a convent school. Her 
parents were of one of the highest castes. They had sent 
their girl to that Christian school, because there was no 
Hindu school uhere they thought she would be veil 
taught. The girl, when ten years old, decided that she 
was a Cliristian herself ; that is, that she loved the religion 
of the people she was among too deeply to think of herself 
as haNniig another. So she declared herself a Christian, 
and began to say her prayers to Saint Anthony. Her 
father met this by telling her that his house could no 
longer be hers, nor might she use his name any more. lie 
was TKirsuaded by the mother, who argued that thc>’ could 
not be certain that thej' had a better religion to give the 
girl than the one she had chosen for herself, to consent 
tliat the girl should remain his daughter. 
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Some two or three years later the man met with a bad 
motor-car accident, and I believe there were other reverses 
of fortune. He saw them as the vengeance of his gotls for 
having tolerated the abomination of his girl’s apostacy. 
He was afraid, even terribly afraid. In his dreams he saw 
gods of destruction witli blood-red tongues protruding- 
from their mouths. He saw but one thing to do — to spend 
the rest of his days in an effort to propitiate them. All 
Indians, I believe, have some of that man’s terror in them. 
It would take one far to search it all out, and in the 
search one might add to one’s own fear. It is better to 
put away all fear, and even the thought of another’s. 
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BROTHER-IN-LAW AND SISTER-IN-LAW 

T hough I have P»t that as my heailin", tlicre is to 
be very little on the subject of the relation between 
a brotlicr-in-law and a sister-in-law in what follows. 
I would call attention, none the less, to what there is. 

Jly notes are now from Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Rcintiiisccncci. Rabindranath’s early days •uerc in two 
great particulars very unlike those of Mr. Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. The latter gives one the impression that he' and 
the sister about his own age spent most of their cliildhood 
together out-of-doors ; in the village street, in the temple 
courtyard, in the jungle that came up to the windows of 
the house. In the house itself there was no part that he 
was not free of. Jloreovcr, he was specially that sister’s 
companion (he was older than she), and she was his. After 
bathing and dressing for the evening, the girl used to put 
flowers in her hair, and her brother had to find the flowers, 
and bring them to her. He might swim in the lotus pond, 
gathering flowers for her. Once, by the way, seeing her 
give fniit to a mendicant monk who was staying in the 
house, Dhan Copal asked his sister why she did not give 
him fiouers. He had just come in with those for that day. 
*I am a woman,’ the girl replied, ‘and he is a monk. I 
cannot give him flowers, only fruit ; because fruit has no 
sex.’ 

Dhan Gopal, as I have said, was free of space, and he 
had a sister for special companion. Not so Rabindranath ; 
he lived between two worlds that he was shut out of — the 
whole ’outside’ and the ‘inner’ rooms of his home. He 
saw the ‘outside’ only through bars, or, when he had 
grown tall enough to be able to see over a parapet, from 
a roof-tcrrace. Of the ‘inner* house all that he seems to 
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have seen as a very small boy was what he could catch 
sight of by peering through glass windows. It was an 
unnatural life for him, one cannot but think. 

He was the youngest of seven sons ; so that before he 
could read he had elder brothers who might be beginning 
to make names for themselves, and one at least of them was 
doing so. His lot was cast chiefly wnth two boys, eacli 
about two years older than himself ; one his brother and 
the other a cousin. A point to make here is that, as the 
brothers married, they did not leave tlie ancestral home, 
but lived on in it, the marriage not having lessened tlic 
number of the inmates of the house, but having added one 
to it. One comes in the Rctuiniscences upon the phrase 
‘the new’ bride,’ w’hich means the latest sister-in-law, as 
in this passage: “When the new bride, adorned with her 
necklace of gold, came into our house, the mystery of the 
inner apartments deepened. She, who came from outside 
and yet became one of us, who was unknown and yet our 
own, attracted me strangely — ^with her I burned to make 
friends. But if by much contriving I managed to draw 
near, my youngest sister would bustle me off with : 
‘What d’you boys want here? — get away outside.’ ” 

How the boy Rabi (for so be was then called for short) 
was kept a prisoner from 'outside’ the grown man has told 
in these words : 

Our dajs were spent in the servants’ quarters, in the south- 
east comer of the outer apartments One of our servants was 
Shyatn, a dark chubby boy with curly locks, hailing from the 
district of Kliulna. He would put me into a selected spot and, 
tracing a chalk line all round, warn me with solemn face and 
uplifted finger of the perils of transgressing this ring. WTiether 
the threatened danger r»a9 material or spiritual 1 never fully 
understood, but a great fear used to possess me. I had read lu 
the J?a»iia)aiia of the tribufafibns of Si'fa for having left the ring- 
drawn by Lakshman, so it was not possible for me to be sceptical 
of Its potency. 

Old enough, then, when a great fear possessed him, to 
have read but young enough not to know that there is no 
I'Otency in a chalk ring. Wlien Rabindranath says he had 
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read in the Raniayana, he may only mean that he had had 
it read aloud to him, so may have been younger than one 
thinks at first. My i)oint is that fear possessed him. 

The only good that can be said of Shyam is that he 
•would place the boy, with that chalk ring round him, 
where he could see out of a window. It was not a wide- 
open window to be sure, or one through the panes of 
which one could look ; there v/erc Venetians, and by draw- 
ing them the boy could peer through, and day after day, 
he says, he passed the whole day peering through. WHiat 
he could see was a tank, wdtli a flight of steps leading to 
it, a garden wall with an immense banyan tree along it, 
and on another side a fringe of coconut palms. I should 
like a psychologist to tell me what effect on a sensitive 
mind such a concentration of attention would be likely to 
have. If there is little of the actual and tangible to hold 
the mind, the imagination has all the more room to play. 
Rabindranath makes it clear that as a poet, during his 
early years of writing, he was short of the material of real 
experience. He had only the world to express that had 
gathered within himself. 

It may be, I have heard a man say he thinks so, that 
all India suffers from a lack of things to express. I do 
not mean, of course, as poets, but in life. It is a denuded 
country, for all its Delhis, Agras, Puris, and the rest, as 
Europe is not, as even Russia is not ; denuded of things, 
buildings, pictures, books, etc., for the eye to dw'ell on. 
\Vhat is there in all Bengal to compare with Moscow’ and 
all that it holds for the eye to dwell on ? I have been to 
Moscow, and remember watching, while in the picture 
gallery, a school-master with a string of peasant boys at 
his heels. There is no such event in a Bengal village 
boy’s life, or if there is the thing, in Calcutta, the Indian 
Museum, for instance, to make the event possible, it is a 
thing of yesterday. India, and Bengal especiall}', is bare 
as all much-harried lands will be found to be. It was 
harried for centuries. What a contrast there is between 
the plains of Bengal and Italy, or even between the plains 
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of Bengal and the southern English counties. There is a 
poverty of interest in the country, one, I have tliought, 
that the lives of the people reflect. 

The too fierce sun, keeping them indoors, will have its 
effect on them. Inside their houses what is there ordinarily 
to deepen their spirits? Nothing. Of things to look at, I 
mean. The room in which Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, the 
painter, and his brotliers receive visitors is a room of a 
very great and rare charm. It is the only room in an 
Indian’s house in which I have liked to be. All the other 
rooms have been Of such a poverty of everything, that it 
has been a pain to be in them. Poor furniture, poorer 
pictures, poor everything, and an incongruity of thing and 
thing added. Had I been condemned to live in one of the 
Hostels in which the college boys Hve, I should have died. 
The oppression of their mean poverty is Just dreadful. 
WHien I speak of poverty, I mean artistic and spiritual. 
Think of an Oxford or Cambridge college and then of the 
Eden Hindu Hostel of the Presidency College in Calcutta. 
You shudder. 

To return to Rabindranath, when he was seventeen, he 
accompanied an elder brother to England. The two first 
spent six months at Ahmcdabad, where the brother was 
judge. Up to that time Rabindranath’s phj’sical world, 
except for a brief time with his father in Amritsar, when 
they were frequent visitors to the Golden Temple, and in 
the Himalayas about Dalhousie, had been confined to a 
Calcutta house, and what he could see of Calcutta on the 
way to and from school. That and a riverside bungalow 
somewhere near. In Ahmedabad the two young men, or 
the mair and the boy, occupied tlie Shahibagh, a palace of 
the Badshalis of old. At the foot of the wall supporting a 
broad terrace ffowed the thin summer stream of the 
Savarmati river. The Judge would go off to his court, 
leaving Rabindranath all alone in the vast expanse of the 
palace, with only the cooing of the pigeons, that so familiar 
■sound of the Indian Plains, to break the mid-day silence. 
An unaccountable curiosity, Rabindranath says, kept him 
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•wandering about tbe empty rcoms. His bedroom was the 
upper room of the palace tower. 

You see uhat a star^’ed life. Wlien I dwell on it, I soon 
forget Rabindranath, and the figure, wandering from, 
empty room to empty room, is the figure of almost any 
Indian whom I ha\e known. Xot that I see their 
physical lives as all so led, but their intellectual and 
spiritual. They are a lovable people, few anywhere on 
earth, to my mind, more lomble, but starved. 

Before tliis Ahmcdabad time the home in Calcutta had 
for a time been full of The Hrfcrt Jctirr.cy^ the poem by 
wliicli Rabindranath’s eldest brother’s name is known 
among his own people. How shut off, howe\-er, from his 
own home life the lad was is shonm by this, that he has to 
say such a thing as ‘Eavesdropping at doors and peeping 
round corners, we used to get our full share c£ thb feast of 
poetry, so plentiful was it, witli so much to spare.’ 

Rabindranath, empty of so much as his young life uas, 
was mneh more fortunate than most Indian men ; for most 
the emptiness continues to the dreary end, while for 
Rabindranath a change came xrith a 'new bride,* the wife 
of Jyotifindra, the fifth brother. Xllth her came Rabin* 
dranath’s chance to make friends with a 'new bride,* and 
he took it. Took it eagerly, poor starved lad. The girl 
was a great lover of Hteratare, not merely a reader to kill 
time ; not merely a lover of the Indian epics, which a 
woman in India so commonly is, without a grain of curio- 
sity about any other %VTitings. except it be oue or two of 
the old Sanskrit dramas. This girl, this 'new bride,’ was 
a student. Rabindranath was her partner in these studies, 
Jyotirindra being more occupied with music than witlr 
literature. 

That brings me to another point. The Tagores were far 
more fortunate than all but the smallest handfnl of their 
fellow countrymen, in that they had music for an interest. 
A whole Indian family, it may be added, the parents, the 
sons, the sons’ wives, the grandcliildren, may all be study- 
ing music together, and to an extent hardly ever known in 
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n English home. Rabindranath as a boy and a young 
lan was always singing ; first the music of other men, and 
ftenvards the music he wrote himself for his own songs 
le is still a singer in that sense and a writer of song music. 
Rabindranath, then, was most fortimate compared with 
lost Indians — ^in having the interest of his brother’s 
oetry, the interest of study with that sister-in-law, and the 
lusic ; still his life was far too empty. First, the Tagore 
lousehold was far too much thrown back on what it had 
•f its own possession ; secondly, each member of it was too 
nuch left to his own thought. What kind of thought it 
night be, this shows : Rabindranath, looldng back upon 
iimself, as he sat at the bottom of a class at school, says: 

One of those problems, 1 rezDcmber, on which I used to 
cogitate profoundly, was h<nv to defeat on enemy without b3\ iug 
arms. preocenpation tn'tft this question, amidst the hum 
of the boys reciting their lessons, comes back to me even now 
If I could properly train np a number of dogs, tigers and other 
ferocious beasts, and put a few hues of these on the field rf 
battle, that, I thought, would ser^e \ery well as an inspiring 
prelude. 

Note. You have read how Dh.in Copal's sister could 
lot give the monk flowers, because they have ses, but only 
ruit. One of my notes is a companion to that. Dhan 
jopal, you remember, was the one who brought his sister 
ler flowers. One day the monk had to go into the tank 
ifter him, and rescue the boy, whose feet had become 
intanglcd in the lotus stems. When tliey got to shore, 
he monk bade the boy take the flowers he had in Ins hand 
o the temple, explaining that flowers that he, a monk, 
lad touched, were not things to give to a woman. 
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T he stir caused by the publication of Mother India 
set me ashing \vhat I knc\v myself of India. WHiat 
did I kno^v of the character and social life of the 
people? Much less than I should have known, for it is 
stupid to live among a people, and not learn as much 
alx>iit them as possible ; but not nothing. I had Icamt 
something from the biographies and autobiographies of 
Indians that I had read. There had not been so very many 
to read. The Indians have not given themselves much to 
such writings, and those who have have seldom shown 
much excellence. Mr. Dhan Gopal Miikerji's book is a good 
one, Dr. Tagore’s is not, 1 think, anything like as good, 
but it is good : the rcit are very inferior to those two. I 
v.as once asktd to address the Kristod.ns Pal anniversary 
meeting. Tuo lives of him were given me to read as a 
preparation. Considering that Kristodas Pal was the 
Ic.-iding Indian publicist and politician of his time, a man, 
loo, who would have made his mark at any time and in 
any countr>’ — considering, too, that the author of tlie better 
of the two books was Mr. N. N. Chose, a prominent man 
among the journalists of his later generation, I could only 
say that the inferiority of the books was lamentable. 
Tired men, little intcrestctl — they were the books that yon 
might expect of such men. It must be admitted that in 
many fields the littlc-compclcncc of Indians is gkaritig i 
but that it is so now, and has been more so in the past, is 
a thing from which it w’outd perhaps be WTong to draw any 
Jjard-hrfd cojjriuilojj. Jt is fxirtJy, J ibJnk, a rcsvJt oS the 
long centuries during which India was a hairfcd land. 
E\cn in my own short day I have noticed a great change. 

That is a digression. To return to what I knew myself 
of India. The impression I had drawn from the books that 
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I liad read (thej’ were all mitten, by the way, before 
Mother India ; it is not as if they had been written as 
evidence against Miss Mayo) was of a singularly lovable 
people, if a not greatly-accomplishing race. Ranadc, 
Ramabhai, even Ranado’s father, wrong-headed from fear 
as he might be, the grandfather who thought the Megha- 
dttia was geograph 5 ', and not tables of imports and exports, 
Moradali, the boy's motlier, Rabindranath’s brothers, 
their wives — if they are not lovable people, where on earth 
are there lovable people? That there was a fundamental 
purity in their lives I had never for a moment doubted. 
If anyone had said to me of such people : ‘Is there a great 
deal of impurity in their lives, do you know?’ I should 
have replied, without hesitation, that I was sure there was 
not. What would have helped me to say so, was that the 
unpressiou tliat I had got of the men I mixed with, was 
that they had, not more sexual impulse than myself, but 
less. I believe that to be trcie, and yet I wonder at it 
Nothing would have been more uhat I should have 
expected than that, among people whoso lives were so 
empty of interest, as I thought, sexna) over-indulgence 
would be rampant. Tljere is a class of Indians among 
which it is rife. Over-eating is rife in that class too The 
men I moved amongst, Indians working in the banks, 
teadiing, worldng in the libraiy, fed sparely. They were 
unlike the too-rich of the land in the matter of diet. I 
assumed, or I should have, if I had ever thought of it, 
that they were equally unlike them in their sexual rela- 
tions. The men who talked 'smut.' the men whom I 
knew to be leading more or less loose lives, were not 
Indians, but Europeans. There was, of course, an Indian 
or two amongst those I knew whom I would not have 
trusted. Tlrey showed it in their faces. Jlost of the 
Indian faces that I have known well have had all the signs 
of clean living. As I have said, I have wondered at it. 

I conformed to the rule of my people, and remained 
unmarried until I could afford to maintain a family in that 
station of life to %\hich it had pleased God to call me. 1 ' 
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luvc I.CC. I.np,.irr. if. »bn„do..inK tl.at station I 
l,aJ lia<l mvscll trainod to I.c ti carpenter, and liatl married 
n girl. It lias talccii >cafs of married life, liavtug 

children of my own. tniicli wrilinR of r^ctrv, in.m/ friend- 
ships witli girls and women— it h.ns taken all those to 
bring me to a state of relative succtness in my sexual life ; 
nnd there is one 'rcsTet' that still dies hard in me, and 1 
doubt if it will ever completely die. I live with the feeling 
that, in not marrying at the age uhen Nature intends a 
mail* to marry, and a girl of the age that a man of tliat 
ogc marries, I was defrauded. An Indian will at least not 
have that corroding tense In otlier ways he will be less 
corrodcfl ; will, when he reaches my age, have a nature 
that has hecn subjected to far fewer strains and stresses. 
The sight anywhere, in a room, in the road, of a young 
child, at the time when I wotc such poems as The IJlUe 
^Hsircss, The Dress of lilttc, things long ago lost in the 
night of things— the sight of a young child In those days 
might arouse an emotional longing in me that uas almost 
unendurable TIjc longing of a man for children may, 
for all that they are not born in his body, bo intenjw, even 
dcvastatingly intense. I l>c1icvc it can be intenser in a 
man than in a woman, and, if unsatisfied long cnotigh, 
have worse consequences. The common comparative free- 
dom of Indian men from the obsession of sexual tliought 
tliat arises out of sc.wial starvation is due, I believe, to 
their living more natural lives than mine has hecn. I 
compare them w’ilh myself for choice, for by doing so I 
am the more certain of some at least of the matter. 

Some few years ago, writing a preface to a small collec- 
tion of paraphrase.^ of Valsluiava lyrics, poems that belong 
to a body cf Indian poetry to which much erotic poetry 
also belongs, having felt that the world of those lyrics 
was a happier world than ours, I said : 


When I \\as a City clerk among Oty clerks iu I./)ndon suburbs, 
and we lived girl-starved lives, then such a breath from a 
happier world, a world of happy, playful love, not the terrible 
love of our erotic literatnrc — then such a breath would have 
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teeu sweeter than an3-thing od earth. To bear with one as one 
went in search of a purer air— bnt bow little pure?— among the 
sodden clay fields about Harrow, eren to bear with one when 
one went, in search of strength against temptation, into the 
chnrches of Willesden Green or Hampstead, and their atmosphere 
of hassock dust. 

There was certaiitl3' salt enough of purity in the lives of 
Ranade, Ramabhai, and the rest, to keep them sweet, and 
there is enough of that salt to keep sweet the lives of the 
Indian jnen and women that I know or have known ; men 
such as Pandit Gangulee, his sons, Satischandra "Vidya- 
bushan, Benoyendranth Son, Adityanath Mukerjee, Dr. 
P. K. Roy, his wife, Major K. K. Chatterji, his wife, and 
a score of others whom I have known. A score? Scores. 

There is probably no man who is perfectly wise in his 
sexual life, and probabli* in every good in that kind there 
is some evil mixed. If you are to complain of the Indians, 
nt least if I were to, it would be on the ground of their too 
easy tolerance of little-competence ; but even there I should 
feel that the ground was so unsafe, that it would be better 
to refrain. There is so much little-competence in all the 
countries of the world, that one is forced to conclude that 
Nature intends it. Wiy she should I do not know : that 
she does is plain enough. If men can provide themselves 
with a sufficiency of food, clothing, and shelter, Nature is 
quite content with them. Drttle-competence, then — yes, it 
also'is divine. 

I may be thought extravagant if I say that I believe, 
which I certainly do, that the ordinary man at work in 
Calcutta, far from being ^cious, is a man in whose life 
there is something of ascetidsra. It may not be wholly 
from choice ; indeed I loiow that it is not whollj’ from 
choice, except in a rare case Sir P. C. Raj’ has alwaj’S 
given me the impression of being a man in whose life there 
W’as certainly some ascetidsni. He is w ell enough 
endowed w’ith this world’s goods to afford indulgences. I 
do not know for certain, but I imagine him to he one of 
those many Indians who spend much of their superfluity 
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degree of misery the man might fall into, if I did not give 
him the money. I was told that he might have to go from 
house to house among his neighbours, but that the money 
would be raised ; in one way or another it always was. 

The man working in a Calcutta office, getting that small 
salary, will as likely as not live in a village, and come to 
town daily by train. So that, as well as having no money 
for vice, he w’ill have no time either. I am convinced 
myself that he is by natural disposition more a clean-living 
man than I am myself. If you Iiavc imbibed a prejudiced 
feeling against Indians as sexual beings, as you may have, 
and it be a deep prejudice, what I have just said may make 
no deep impression on you ; but j'ou may remember that 
yen •were told that the ordinary Indian is too poor and too 
hardworked to be vicious, both he certainly is, and has a 
look of asceticism on his face. I have only to step from 
this room to the next to behold the face of an ascetic- 
loolnng man, atid in other rooms of the library are others 
to be found. 

All this is negative — what the Indian man is not. Wffiat 
is he? This storj' win tell a little. An Englishman had a 
Bengal village to visit, there being an anti-malaria ogencj' 
to open there. TIjc Englishman’s wife went with him. 
Because of too deep ruts in the road, and it not being safe 
tj motor all the way, the two entered the village on foot, 
having walked tlie last two miles. The lady was the first 
Englishwoman ever seen in the village, and the nllagcrs 
^vc^e deeply impressed that she should have come, and 
more so that she should have come on foot. So they felt 
tliat they must show their gratitude — that an English- 
woman should have walked with no other errand than their 
preservation from disease. Being poor, what could they 
give her but some of the produce of their little gardens? 
They would send her some fruit. It was conveyed to her 
by a man of the village, w'ho, orrlinarily going to Calcutta 
for his work by the first train, and returning by the last 
(not a very late train), had to make spedaJ arrangements. 
\Vlmt he did was to come up to Calcutta one Sunday after- 
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noon ; spend the night at the raiUva.v station, and mahe 
the offering of fruit earJy on Monday morning. That left 
him plenc>' of time to be punctual at his office. iMark thi.*-. 
The ri’an would think it nothing to do a thing like that. 
It would appear to him to be all of a piece %\ith th.e 
asceticism of his days. 

‘If we Iniew,’ some one might say, ‘what you and your 
Indian friends talk about, we slioutd know the Indian mind 
better. What do you talk about? Is that a question you 
could answer?’ I could answer the question ; yes, 
certainly I could. 

The first Indian I was intimate with was the late Mou- 
mohan Chose. In that he was a poet, he was uncommon ; 
in other ways, he was not uncommon ; he was much as 
other clover Indians of the class of society to which he 
belonged, the same as the class to which Sir Asutosli 
Llookcqcc and Lord Stnlia belonged. He used to come to 
tea with me of a Sunday afternoon, coming a full hour 
before tea-time, and staying a full hour aftenvards j then 
we’d go for a walk, separating somewhere in the street. 
He talked of his work at the Presidency College, but not 
too much, not thinking it much worth talking of, which I 
doubt if it was. Our talk was chieily of poetry — of his 
poems, of mine, and of the great poems of the Greek and 
English languages. A little of the Latin poets also, but 
only a little. He had written a short poem on London that 
Mr. N. L. Ilallward admired, that Charles Russell admired 
(he spoke to me about it), that we all admired. He spoke 
much of my poems, which (Cod bless him) he admire<l, 
being the second or third person in the world to do so. He 
spoke of Tagore's work, spoke in praise, and it was a day, 
be it noted, years before England ‘discovered’ Tagore ; it 
was some such date as 1902. He spoke of paintings too ; 
of Potticclli and ^lichclnngclo. My early reading of 
Turgeniev was all done in copies borrowed from Monmohan 
Chose. I remember his quoting Charles Russell as having 
said that he, Russell, loved most such didactic poetry* as 
Lucretius's, and the Duke’s speech on death in Meafure 
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for Measure ; that for the purest lyrical poetry he doubted 
but he had a defective car. He read aloud poetrj’ to me, 
or I did to him. I used to think, listcnincr to him, of the 
song the dj'ing su'an is fabled to sing, or actually docs. 
He once asked me, and I had great difficulty in not 
laughing, and now see that I should have laughed, which 
I thoxight the better to write poetry on, tea or wine. I 
replied that I didn’t think either helped in the least. But 
then I write myself, as a rule when walking in the streets. 
If nothing comes of itself, well and good ; it has not been 
God’s will that I should write anything that day. Mon- 
mohan Uiought of things dlflerently ; of poetry as a thing 
to sit down daily to, and write each day its line Some of 
his poetry was weak cnougli, to be sure ; but then some 
of the poetry of all the men who have laboured as he did, 
has been weak enough. Ko great poetry was ever vnilten 
so. 

With another Indian friend, a surgeon, and a very skilful 
one, there has been talk of Iii's work ; stories have been told 
of happenings in his hospital. He talks verj* intcrcstinglv 
of all that, and very much, I feel sure, as any surgeon of 
the West would do. Tliere has been talk of the librar>* of 
which I have charge, and whether it is to remain in 
Calcutta, or, ns from time to time is rumoured, be moved 
to New Delhi. The surgeon is deeply interested in that 
matter. There has been talk of the unrest in India, a 
thing that both he and I see as at bottom an economic 
question. India is really too poor to have so much of her 
trade, banking, scientific work, and administration done by 
aliens, who both cost more while they arc at work than 
men of her own race need cost, and spend a great deal of 
their salaries and profits, and all their pensions, outside 
India. So the surgeon and I talk of that, and how mourn- 
ful it is. The employment of each Englishman means an 
unemployed Indian, or one pushed donm into a lou’er class 
than he was bom into. There has been no talk to speak 
of of my work (I mean now my writings! . because the 
surgeon does not feel sure of himself there. He may even 
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make a book of them. I wanted, of course, to include 
that parody and some others. It would be very stupid, I 
thought, to do a thing that would disturb the exceedingly 
friendly footing on which I had always been with Sir 
Asutosh (it had been exceedingly friendly ; remember that, 
please), when a rvord or two beforehand would make all 
right. So the next time he and I met, I said : 

‘Do you remember a parody of Tennyson’s Idylis that 
was published in the Statesman [one of Calcutta’s news- 
papers] in 1904?’ 

‘Yes. Y^'hy do you ask 

‘Do you know "who wrote it?’ 

‘Didn’t yon}* 

‘I ? No ! I can tell you who did though. It was Charles 
Russell.’ 

'Was it really ?’ and Sir Asutosh looked up at the ceiling, 
tilting back his chair, and laughed a great bull laugh. 
'I have always understood it was you who wrote it,’ he 
added, when he had done laughing. 

Then I told him why I spoke of it ; about the book I 
wanted to put it in ; had he any objection ? 

‘Objection 1 Why shoidd I have? One doesn’t take 
such things seriously!’ And at that he tilted his chair 
again, and again roared out a laugh at the ceiling. And 
that was the man who had never forgiven Russell the 
parody, thinking all the time that it was I who had written 
it. I don’t now believe that Russell had done anything 
that Sir Asutosh had not forgiven 

I have known no Indian the equal of Sir Asutosh in 
Capacity. Lord Sinha, I should say, had a finer mind, or 
better perhaps to put it, a more delicate nervous system, 
with tlie mind that goes with such a system. Lord Sinha 
was to Sir Asutosh, one might say, as Lord Rosebery was 
to Lord Salisbury. 

Sir Asutosh had come for a Council. He was talking to 
his colleagues about the state of India politically. I was 
not listening, having notes to make, when I heard, or 
thought I hoard, Sir Asutosh say, ‘The uhole thing’s 
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rotten.’ 'The whole thing’s what?’ I asked, looking up. 
‘Rotten, rotten,’ said he. I iniKt not repeat what he said 
next; but I may say what he ended with. It was, ‘If 
there was a Royal Commission now fit was 1923]. and I 
appeared before it as a witness, if I told them everything 
I think, it would blow the roof off,' and he looked up at 
the ceiling. 

During his last few niwiths, ha\’ing now retired from the 
bench, and being no longer Vicc-Cliancellor, Sir Asutosh 
was much in Patna, where he was often to be seen, at a 
students’ play, at Professor Coupland's Russell lecture, or 
what it might be, accompanied by a little grandson. Said 
a man who watched them closely, and told me afterwards, 
‘However Sir Asutosh might be a man of iron in his rela* 
tions with all others, there was not the smallest bidding 
that that little grandson could not make him do.’ 

To go back many years. Sir Asutosh’s term, not the 
first, as Vice-Chancellor was shortly to expire. He 
assumed that it would be renewed, as it had been before. 
The Governrnent had decided, however, that there must be 
a change. The first intimation he had of it was from a 
man’s asking him how heavy the work of the Vice- 
Chancellor was ; and who his successor was to be, he first 
learnt from the newspaper. He wrote a letter of remon- 
strance. I have heard Mr. Gourlay, w’ho was Private 
Secretary to two Governors of Bengal, Carmichael and 
Ronaldshay, describe that letter as the best-written docu- 
ment he had ever read, and completely unansw’erable. 

And now for another, a very different man. I know him 
simply as Umraosingh. I have met him only once, but had 
passed him in. the street, when I W'as struck by his exceed- 
ingly fine and picturesque looks. When I met him, he 
was talking to some others, and I heard him say, 'All the 
religions are uow open to everyone.’ He meant, I think, 
that you might worship God according to the forms of, 
■say, the Hindus, yet be free to take from Christianity any- 
thing that would help in your life’s pilgrimage. From 
Christianity, or from any other religion. 
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'There is nothing:,’ I said, drawing his attention to me, 
'that the Indian is more deeply interested in than religion, 
and there is no race in the world more interested in religion 
than the Hindu.’ 

'Arc you interested in Indian religious poetry?’ Umrao- 
singli asked. 

'Verj' deeply. I’ve made English verse paraphrases of 
such poems.’ 

‘Have you published any of them?’ 

‘Oh, yes ; two books. One is mostly prose (it is called 
Religious Lyrics of Bengal), bat there is verse in it. One 
is : 


Through all things ranoi'ng there is a golden thread. 

I am it, I, the eternally blossoming seed 
I am the endless fire of truth stars need 
To stretch from oae to one, and planet wed 
To planet, man to man; and then it goes 
To silence of goda, an.t silence of god« beyond, 

Where Is the ultimate energy of repose 

'Very beautiful.’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it?’ 

Then Umraosingh talked to me. He poured out things 
-—about an Indian writer of Persian poetry, whose name, 
unfortunately, I did not catch ; about new idioms, such as 
a poet uses, and how the little men of the world first ciy 
out against them ; then, when the poet is famous, imitate 
them ; of Iqbal and his poctrj' ; of Puraii Singh and his 
translations ; of Braiuerd Spooner of tlie Archrcological 
Department 

'He was almost the most wonderful man I’ve ever 
known,’ I interrupted. 

‘Ho studied Sanskrit at Benares, living just like us.’ 

T know, I know ; and Buddhism in a temple in Japan, 
and they let him see things that no oUjcr European had 
ever been allowed to see.' 

Wo were silent for a little. Then in the distance I saw 
Uraraosingh’s tno little girls. They wore dressed alike, 
and verj' much alike in feature, and they made you the 
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most adorable little-girl curtsies, when saying how do 
you do? or good-bye. I had had one of them next to 
me at tea (it was a tea-party), and was, for the moment, 
very much in love with her. Wrong? Not to have been 
would have been too utterly stupid. 

‘What are your little girls’ names?* 

‘Amrita and Indira’ [stress on second syllable, and ‘i’ 
long] . 

‘I published a volume of English verse not long ago. 
Not translation this one, but my own verse. There is a 
poem in it to a little Bengali girl, called Indira, but her 
name is pronounced with the stress on the first syllable, 
and the “i” short. You must pronounce the name so in 
my poem, or it won’t scan.’ 

A woman sang two songs, an Englishwoman, 

‘The words of that song,’ I said to Umraosingh, after the 
second, ‘are out of the Hebrew Bible. Did you know that ? 
[He nodded]. They are Ruth’s words to Naomi, her 
motherdn-law. There is a four-line poem to Ruth in my 
book ; 

‘Her name is spelt in four bright stars. 

Their eocad is the masic of old sweet bars. 

The whole world gathers up its truth 

At the beauty and mercy and trust of Ruth.* 

But r diVI not sav the last word for Uraraosinvh snokc 
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Give me thy Hps, Lore — 

■ Bat thou, Lo%e, hast none. 

Speak with thj \oice, Lo\e — 

But thou, Love, bast none; 

Formless, timeless, unsearchable one. 

‘There’s an echo of the Vedanta in it,’ Umraosiugh 
said. 

‘I know ; that’s tvhat made me think it would be the 
one you’d like most.’ 

‘But they talk just like Europeans,’ you may say, ‘they 
are just like us.’ They are not just like us, but pro- 
foundly unlike us. Having much sympathy, they will be 
likest Europeans, when they arc with us, and talking to 
us. Then we shall be most like Indians, if we have 
sympathy. 

I could go on with this kind of reporting for pages and 
chapters, of course, recalling talks I have bad with Indians. 
What has been said must be enough. To tliink that there is 
something radically vicious in a civiliration that can throw 
up abundantly such men and women as I have known (of 
t\omen, Jlrs. R. C. Bonucrj'ee, Mrs. A. N. Choudhuri, to 
mention only two) is just i)rcpostcrously silly. Slany of 
them may come to grief, like Branwell Bronte ; in their 
family annals may be stories as sad as Harriet Shelley’s ; 
yet if the count was strict, I think the lighter record, net 
in numbers, perhaps, but in depth of misery, would be the 
record of the East. How many of our Baudelaires have 
ended disastroush' in mad-houses? Far more than have 
in the East. Peace, peace. 


5 
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THE WOMEN 

I F a man is writing a book on the character of India, 
he must say what he can of its women; but, if the 
n-riter is a foreigner, he is likely here to know least 
at first-hand. Because of the general seclusion of 
women, of course. And there are not many books 
from which one could learn. Of those that there are, 
I have read some, but not as many as I sitould have read. 
There is Mrs. Urquhart’s Women of Bengal, a direct 
telling of what Bengali women arc as she has known 
them. She has known many intimately. Then there are 
the novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, which I am 
afraid I have not read, Roincsh Chandra Butt’s The Lake 
of Palms, which I have read, and other novels. All of 
them, of course, sliow one something of the lives of the 
women of our time. One learns something here, a little 
more there. Then one will have known at least a few 
Indian women in the flesh, as of course I have. From 
all I have learnt I should say that Indian women generally 
are more pure than the men, and more ccanpetent too; 
more active, more persevering, more intelligent. In the 
Lake of the Palvis, Romesh Chandra Butt, a man of 
considerable competence himself, gives it to his women 
to make the better show. There are two sisters in the 
story, and they are very lovable natures. A little 
idealized, perhaps. You have read that in India a 
woman is a goddess, and must at all times be ready to 
be worshipped. I gather that she must be ready, too. 
to be idealized. 

• I have mentioned the Vaishnava lyrics that I para- 
phrased. They tell of Radha and Krishna. Under the 
influence of those poems I wrote a poem called Radlia, 
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in her hitsband's presence, if a third person is present, 
and, if that third person is the man's mother, must not 
address a word to him, it will feel oppressive; but if 
one knows that that is the rule for all Hindu wives, it 
will lie more lightly upon one. So too, if one is the only 
Hindu woman who may use personal names only when 
addressing those younger than oneself, and that because 
it is one's husband’s strange whim, it may w'ell seem 
humiliating, but if that is known to one to be the rule 
for all Hindu women, the case is greatly altered. Those 
are, all of them, rules for Hindu women, and to us 
Westerns they do indeed sound very strange. 

Even those rules that regulate the after-lives of Hindu 
uidows are, one imagines, made lighter both for the 
women themselves, and for the members of their families, 
for their parents, for instance, by the knowledge that 
they ore general. Do not wo all bear more easily the 
hardships that are common? Docs not the knowledge 
that others arc poor and unacclaimed, that men of tlic 
past have remained poor and unacclaimed, yet have not 
made too great a ‘song about it,' help the single neglected 
writer, that one of the so sensitive breed, to bear up? 
The argument is not one to press too far, of course; but 
there is something in it, a something too generally never 
for a moment in the minds of those who denounce much 
of the treatment of Indian women. 

These rules for the conduct of v.’ives and widows, and 
the parallel rules for the conduct of men, for there are 
such rules (an Indian man has not, for instance, the 
freedom of address amongst his brothers that English- 
men have), were not imposed on Indian society by some 
irhfmsrcar tyrant. They arose ent of the soul ol this 
wide Eastern world. AVliat the dreamers had to secure 
was that the civilization established in these lands should 
be imperishable, undecaying. That is, imperishable from 
any decay arising within it- It might be overthrown by 
men from beyond the seas; it might become corrupt from 
on evil cvample from outside. It uns not to decay from 
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Tvithin, How’ decay from within would subtly work no 
man knew. That is a thing never known. We are not 
sure that English society is not decajung from within; 
rather ne know that it is decaying, or some of us think 
we do. We — none of us — know how that decay might 
Tiave 'been prevented. Had we known, w’e should have 
taken steps. The Indian social legislators did not know 
e.vactly what evils they must guard against, or what 
good secme bej'ond making their society an undccaying 
one. We know no more. The Indian of to-day, looking 
back — he knows no more either. We — none of us — can be 
sure that this or that social rule is one tliat came from 
the prompting of the wisely intviitive dreaming soul, 
and has contributed to keep Indian society sweet, or 
whether it was prompted by some still not outgrovMi 
animal instinct, possibly by a sadistic nature. I would 
listen to no men on this subject but the Shakespeares of 
the world; I would trust no man’s sense bet the finest 
poet’s, the inspired man’s. All others, all psychologists, 
much more all social inno\'ators, use weapons too blunt. 
Until I have heard Shakespeare speak, I will form no 
last judgment for myself, or not until the need to act 
makes the fonnation of a judgment imperatue. 

A thing indisputable is that Hindu society has per- 
petuated itself. It is vpr}’ old. It wns created ; it 
anchored itself in the deepest souls of the people; it has 
not perished, but has persisted. That proves that there 
was salt enough in it to keep it sweet. The secret of 
its persistence may be simply that it is refined; that 
Hindu men and women generally had in them the 
capacity to respond to the aspiratiTOs of the Iwst Hindus 
One of their aspirations was to remam poor in this 
world's goovls; Tcbtw% poor. I mean, and to lead siwnie 
lives. The decay of England will cone from the vulgarirr 
of the would-bc rich. When Jt. Elo-d George^ wi-- 
cannot wTite, who mil never add a line to 
boasts that he has made more money as a writer 
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seventeen years, and when no one sees any harm in it, 
there being no ancient Roman, Abbot Samson, Chinese 
poet, or Indian Brahmin to listen, and judge him, what 
he is speaking is the vulgarity of the would-be rich. The 
great mass of Hindu society remained for centuries 
determinedly poor. One sees that it were better that 
they remained so for ever — better for their souls. Our 
example in striving to get rich quickly does them no 
good ivliatever. 

I am not sure at all whether I can always distinguish 
between the simple life that I see as so good for the Indian 
(if you are to be rich, and lead a crowded national life 
such as England’s, refinement in your society must be so 
deep, if your society is not to decay, that its influence 
extends to the last ploughman, as Indian and Chineso 
refinement extends to the last coolie; and how are you to 
be sure that you can leaven the lump w’ith such refine- 
ment? Better, then, remain a society poor in this world’s 
goods). I am not sure at all, I repeat, whether I can 
always distinguish between the simple life that I see as 
so good for India, and the empty life that I mourn for 
her. If I had to decide for her, I should say, ‘Better 
change nothing; the risk is too great.’ If I sec the life 
as empty, which I do, it may be only because I am mj’self 
a striving, ambitious, pushing, vulgar man. 

If I may continue what is a little out of place in pages 
headed 'the Women,’ there is a thing in Calcutta, known 
to a very few. It is called the MfnWaK Club.’ A few 
men meet late-evening after late-evening at the Roberts 
statue on the maidan, and sit on the plinth, and talk 
for an hour or more. You will find hlr. G. C. Bose of 
the Bangabasi College among them, and Sir P. C. Ra>* 
for another, that most IotoWc of men, that man the 
tones of whose speaking voice arc so appealing, that they 
make you think of Orphic song. Sir P. C. Ray brings 
a newspaper, and spreads it to sit on. The others 
sit on the bare stone. That is their kind of simplicity. 

I have known both th<^ men lor twenty years and 
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more. I know that they have done hard work, 
and are still hard at work; but I have wondered 
often how much they have done of it under a stimulus 
from us English; how much less of it they would have 
done, had we never come near them. Neither we nor 
any other foreigners. That thej’^ have worked as the 3 ’ 
have worked means that their lives have not been as 
empty in my sense; but in that those talks on the plinth 
are their greatest pleasure of the day, which I am con- 
vinced is the case, their Jives are empty in my sense. I 
sometimes attend the meetings of the club; at least 1 
have done it once or oftener; oftener I have joined the 
men, walking part of their way home. I presume that 
I divert the current of the talk into oth'er channels; I 
do not know what the range of talk is among themselves. 
I do not know, but I feel pretty certain that it is frequently 
ns empty of intellectual pith as the talk of children. If 
I had to attend the meetings of the club nightly; I should 
soon be craving for the raw red meat of talk of what 
Professor Gordon calls 'fundamentals.' 

Having said so much of the rules laid down for the 
conduct of Indian wives and widows, and having followed 
the train of thought that speaking of them led to, let mo 
now come to lirs. Urquhart’s Wotnoi of Bengal, a book 
from which there is less to be learnt than from the novels 
perhaps, but where knowledge is presented compact. 
This is one of Mrs. Urquhart’s paragraphs : 

To be greeted by a Bengali woman of the sccloded classes on 
tlie threshold of her home is to become aware immediately that 
India has treasures which she docs not display to the common 
eye, and that here we hare fonnd something fine and rare. Her 
winsome and dignified manner reveals a personality that 
possesses ‘quality.’ And such quality can only be the fruit of a 
civilization and social culture not yet, perhaps, wholly under- 
stood or appreciated by the t^uropcati. The European cannot 
be blamed for this lack of understanding [it is verj’ stupid of 
him, all the same], because it is in large measure doe to the 
verj' fact of the seclusion of Indian women. This seclusion has 
resulted, among otlicr things, in a great part, and that the 
better part, of the life of the people being hidden from the 
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foreigner [but jou should add also that the foreigner did n%'t 
look] 

It is a pity that Mrs. Urqahart did not write that para- 
graph more carefully. One has only to stop for a moment 
and think, to sec that the quality of a Hindu woman can- 
not ‘only be the fruit of a .civilization not wholly under- 
stood,’ as if our not understanding Hindu civilization was 
what has made it what it is. Indian civilization made 
itself without any action or inaction on our part. It was 
made long before we appeared on the scene. One is 
thankful to have so certain a testimony as JIrs. Urquhart’s 
for the fact that it has a great quality. The thing that it 
would be of most value to kooiv is whence the quality 
came. I have noticed the promise of the quality in the 
mere looks and gestures of Indian children. A word has 
already been said of that. It is a thing as delicate as the 
bloom on a peach or a grape, or the dust on the wings of a 
moth. I have thought of it as coming as the combined 
result of things physical and spiritual; of centuries of 
bright sunshine, and of the sonority of Vedie song, heard 
morning and evening for countless generations. It is the 
quality of refinement. Mr. Havelock ElHs has a passage 
somewhere ou the greater refinement of the Cornish 
compared with the English, Cornish civilization being, he 
says, by far the older of the two. He thinks that any 
civilization, if it be only old enough, refines the very 
nervous system. Refinement ceases to be a thing merely 
of the mind. It is in the blood and tissues. 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, I remember, tells a story of 
his little sister; how she uas made so angry by a monkey 
that snatched away their flowers and fruit, that she kicked 
it, and then how she wept to think that she had been 
made by a dumb creature to lose her little-maiden dignity. 
There you see, for the child cannot have been twelve, for 
she died at that age, I remember, a proof of the strength 
of the hereditary good-breeding of the race. 

This is one of JIrs. Urquhart’s pictures. She is describ- 
ing the Bengali woman : 
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The lustre and espressireness of her fine ejes, and the beauty 
of white and even teeth light up her face. The features are 
refined and sometimes of a classical regularity, and, in families 
where a careful selection of good-looking brides has perfected 
the type, one secs occasiiMiany young women of rare and 
fascinating beauty. 

Her hair is plentiful, sometimes to an extent one had tliought 
of as legendary, falling, when unbound, like a cloak to her 
anirles. It is glossy and of a blue-black hue, and its natural 
sheen is heightened bv the constant application of oil and by 
frequent exposure to the rays of the sun. Natural curls are 
common enough [Sita of the Itatnayana is always described as 
having curly, blue-black hair], but are not encouraged, as it 
is a sign of dignity and modesty [S&s. Urquhart means that 
they think so] to have smoothly braided locks. On special 
occasions the braiding is done in intricate designs. 

This is another of her pictures. I choose it for the charm 
■of it. 

Tile feet being untrammelled from childhood, are usually 
delicate in shape and expressive of refinement. Children at 
school pick up pencils, and even needles, ver>* deftly with their 
toes, and often e::press embarrassment by curling and un- 
curling them, as we might do our fingers. 

. . . Too much vivacity, •bounce,’ and impulsiveness, are 
considered unbecoming even m a young maiden. This standard 
of quietness is as old as Mann, who sajs; 'One should not be 
restless with hands or feet, or restless with the ejes.’ 

Add this. It is from Caste and Outcasle. 

In the evening when our father, her lord, came home, he 
^%ould send liis servant to my mother’s maid; and his servant 
would say, ‘The lord of ibe house, now that he has bathed and 
'is unstained by the dust of the street, wishes to see the goddess 
of the house, if she permits.’ Then the maid, after delivering 
the message to my mother, would return and say , 'The conse- 
crated one wilt receive you before the dusk hour.' After my 
mother had seen niy father, came her evening meditation, 
lasting about an hour. 

What is Miss Mayo's word of it all? 
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THE CHILDREN 

B ecause of my great love for tliem, not because I 
think you will learn much or anything of Indian 
character from these particular pages, I would UTitc 
about the children of India. As I have said, I had a 
great child-hunger; I was the more ready to see what- 
ever charm the children might have. Equally ready was 
Emily Eden, however, and I do not know that she was 
very full of child-hunger. She wrote once to a sister at 
home, asking her if she could not have one brown baby 
for a change. There are other things in her letters from 
India that show how strongly the children here appealed 
to her eyes and heart. 

The boys are not at all shy; the girls usually arc a little. 
If you sit down in a tram beside a boy, and if the look of 
you interests him, he may look up into your face, and 
ask where you arc going to. He will say simply: 
‘Where arc 3'ou going to?’ and j'ou know that the no 
‘please’ means simply that he has not been taught this 
foreign language at school quite well enough. A little 
girl would ask no question, but, if you are bicycling, and 
she passe.s in her father’s car, if y-ou look interestedly in 
her face, she will smile to you, although she may never 
have seen you before. If one day you call at a house, 
where you visit, and find that they are all out but two 
little girls, if you decide to sit in the garden until some 
of the bigger ones return, the two little girls will entertain 
you. They wdll stop their play, and stay with you and 
talk (probably one of them will do it all, the older) ; 
will offer you something to eat and drink. I have been 
smiled to by a little girl, ixissing in a car ; have been 
entertained very charmingly by tw’o little girls, and I 
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do not count these things as nothing:. I count them as so- 
much, that I cannot forget them. 

I uas wailing one day in the botanical gardens here, 
seated on a bench, until the ferry boat should come. A 
very little girl, with a little bit of loin cloth on and 
nothing else, came running round a comer. She had not 
e.^pected to find a sahib there; the sight of me stopped 
her as if she had been frozen in her flight. She did not 
run au'ay, but stood there regarding me long and fixedly'. 
So I smiled to ber. She smiled back, but it was a smile 
faint as the first breath of spring after winter. So I 
smiled again. The answering sniile was bolder. It was 
then, I suppose, that I spoke to her; but I have forgotten 
what I said. I half remember tliat it was detennined by 
a Hindi word that happened to be in my head before the 
child ran round the corner. It was the chief word in 
my sentence. After cither the second smile or my 
speaking she drei\* nearer, not all as one progression, but 
first about half the distance, and then the remaining half. 
Finally she sat down on tJie bench beside me, pressing" 
against me, I asking her questions, as who her father was 
and what he did, from which I learnt that she was a 
little pahari, or girl from the Hills, which accounted for 
her being less shy than the Plains girls. Finally she 
seated herself in my lap, and began stroking my cheek 
with the softest hand I had ever felt of hands no longer 
a baby’s. 

Tiiere have been other Indian children in my life, each 
for a little something, and if, as the world judges, they 
^^ere all small things, they were big for me — with my 
cliild-hunger that it seemed would never be satisfied. The 
day’s work took me dunng some years up and downi 
very Ugly cement stairs in a building in Bowbazar 
Street (no human being was ever meant by God to see 
such ugly stairs; steps until some point in time were 
always beaxitiful things; why are there so many hideous 
stairs now?) They were lit up, if a little girl was about, 
as she sometimes was. I had little games of chasing- 
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her or the like. She was the girl to whom I was moved 
to write this: 

Her ejes were hcenlifnl nnd glad, 

With a (joick liglit within, 

L’kc sunhcttina an the brightest sea, 

As back I drew her face t-j me. 

With Uauils beneath her chin. 

Meaning to kiss, hut One forbade. 

Suddenly came the thought tliev had, 

Who brought to Christ that daj 
Tlic little children whom lie blessed; 

And then I said: 'Tlic tlionght will rest 
Within me, on ni> way. 

Of e\es so bcautifcl and glad-' 

Tcrliaps the khs, too sweet, had been 
As clfin*waTid to touch 
Into a womati that dream<child. 

With mouth tltal never would have smiled, 

Azid I have lougcd too inucb 
Tor kisses on a face unseen. 

Then there was the chowkidar’s little boy at Manor in 
Eihar, where there is a great tank and a mausoleum and 
a mosque j and where I have spent evening hours, when 
the bcautj* o£ the late sunshine, and o£ the trees and 
ferns bathed in it — it is something in the light that makes 
•everything so beautiful ; nowhere but in the Indian Plains 
does one see just that beauty — was of a purity that 
makes speaking of it in worn words sound almost gross. 
One wants words that have never been used before. Those 
Slaner hours were hours of great peace. Suddenly we 
came upon the boy seated by the side of the tank, and 
a little sister was beside him, witli, on her almost infantile 
Tiip^ a_stiU smaller brother. *A Botticelli facet’ was my 
companion’s word ; my thought being that just so, with 
just such a composed little face, and those delicately long, 
curled lashes, must the child Sri Krishna have been. 

. I had seen the boy before, when we arrived. I see 
‘hundreds of boys, interesting to watch, but nothing 
■special. Then I see one with rvhom I mean to be friends. 
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so far as it is posstbJe to be friends with a person in so 
different a world, and so seldom seen. There is a way; 
you do not speak; yon just look into the eyes. The look 
says: ‘You are not to think of me ns like the other 
sahibs who come. There is a diilereiicc. If I never come- 
back, you arc not to forget : if I do come back, you are 
to remember when I came before.' The eyes answer 
back a little sadly; ‘\Vliat is it?’ My part is to remember 
too, and if I am asked again to go to Maner, to have 
the thought of seeing the clionkidar’s boy again as the 
first thought. 

All this maj' seem very childish. How can any man 
care so much for things so small? I do not know, but 
only that I do care. There was a point on the Gariahat- 
road, which I used to go to, and there sit, looking across- 
a stretch, of paddy fields. Boys would collect, a few, 
seeing a sahib there where no other sahib sat. They would 
come and look at me. One I made friends with, though 
I never spoke to him. The others were as animals to 
me, and I disregarded them. The friendship tvith the 
one wns sometln'ng to me; it was n much bigger thing 
to my way of thinking than many of the things that you 
would have supposed were much more to me. You might 
not have known that it even existed; it was all so a 
thing of being near, and a smile, and a thought. We do 
not know what we are. When the visible universe is 
folded up as a vesture, and changed, what was begun 
among the ears of rice may endure. How do you Icnow 
it will not? We know nothing for certain. If a man 
has an emotion that is not clearly impure, he should 
cherish it to the grave and beyond. I think so. 

It is common enough for one’s companion, at least if 
it is a woman, to say something like, “UTiat a pretty 
child,” or, “What an iuteresfing face;" so tiiaf one may 
assume that so much interest in other people’s children 
is common. In this or that person this interest will be 
found in a greater degree. It is with myself a very great 
interest. It would be for me, any day, quite occupation 
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■enougli for an evening, to go to one of our public gardens, 
and jUst watcli the cbildren, or even to look into tbe 
perambulators in Cbowringhee, and see what they 
•contain. I can remember suggesting to the Indian girl 
who decided, when she was ten, that she was a little 
Christian, and would say her prayers to Saint Anthony — 
I shall be mentioning her again about animals — that 
she and I, she being then sixteen or seventeen, should go 
and see what babies we could find. She had that interest 
very strongly : she would be quite serious about which 
she preferred, which she would take home with her, if 
there was anj» taking home to be done. 

It is commoner for a man’s interest in little children, 
or a woman’s — that part, I mean, that overflows to other 
people’s children — to settle on this or tliat chosen one, 
or these or those chosen ones ; so that even by a Lewis 
Carroll the rest are past by unnoticed, hly own instinct 
is to have pets as well as another, but not to the exclu- 
sion of any other child that fate roay bring my way. I 
look hard into almost every child’s face that I see. So 
recently, when just as I uas about to torn a street corner 
I heard someone singing in an unusually sweet, clear 
voice for an Indian, I was prepared. It was a little boy 
of eight or nine, seated singing on the pavement. If I 
could write music, I would write what he was singing, 
in his sweet, clear voice. His Hltle face was very sharp, 
suggesting not enough milk and other nourishing foods. 
Nine-tenths of Bengal, I believe, are underfed, and accord- 
ing to Sir William Willcocks, and lie struck me, if ever 
man did, as a genius — that is, a seeing man; the onlv 
land, really, that sees — it is all because the Bengal 
Irrigation Department does not know its business. Some- 
one should look into that — but I have already said so. 
I looked hard into the boy’s face, as I passed, and he 
looked hard into mine. Once to meet in Time, and never 
again. To my mind that is one of the deepest of life’s 
mysteries: why at all, in God’s name, if only once? We 
do not know. I had the thought, I am afraid, that 
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it was the first time that ever an Englishman had looked 
hard into that boy’s face, and that his face would never 
again be so looked into. Why cannot the others be more 
interested ? 

Then I passed on, but a few seconds later the recollec- 
tion of his underfed face smote on me ; so I went back, 
and gave him a two-anna bit “to buy niilat with’’ (no 
use telling him to buy milk). Seeing me do that, a little 
round-faced, fat, bright-eyed girl, two or three years 
younger, ran up, cryiug for something for her, and holding 
out her hand. I gave her a two-auna bit also, though I 
felt she could not sing, and would never understand any- 
thing in God’s world but how to suckle brats and cook. I 
believe that in much breathing near Indian children there 
is more to be learned of India than in such an occupation 
as listening to tlie debates in the Legislative Assembly. 

I have said a word about Asutosh Mookerjee and the 
little grandson, whose smallest bidding he would do. 
How, it may be asked, do Indian men feel about 
children, their own and other people’s? That Indian 
servants who are much with English children conceive 
the deepest of affections for them, and will remember 
them for long years, is well known. Even an Indian 
coachman, one who will only drive the children out, and 
so sees so verj’ much less of them, will grow i^cry fond 
of them. Their patience in plajdng with them is 
iiie.vhaustible, their gentJeness with them — the men’s at 
least ; I would not he surety for a cross old ayah — is a 
thing that never ends. Their concern, W’hen they fall 
sick, is little less than tlie parents’ own. hly own eldest 
son was sick for six or seven weeks together in Jfussoorie, 
when less than a year old. A local man, Rustom Beg, 
had been engaged as his bearer; a great tall bony man. 
He had not known the child for much longer than the 
six or seven weeks, if as long. Yet his concern was very, 
great and real; and when at last the boy recovered, his 
word w’as : “Now that the ckhota sahib is well, everything 
is better.” Nothing truer could have been said : tho 
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sunshine was a more welcome thing, their bread and their 
water were sweeter. I was not there, but I was told 
of it all by letter, and nothing of its kind could have 
been more impressive. The Indian servant’s way ndth an 
English child is perhaps the most lovable trait in his 
character. They are the same about their own children, 
only more so. All Indians, no matter of what class, are 
good about children: the Indian gentleman %%ill be the 
same about an English child as an Indian servant; that 
is, he udll be just as ready “to worship and fall down.” 
I have a note on that point by Mrs. Barbara Verc-Hodge: 
“A j’oung Indian came to luncheon the other day (this 
was in England), the son of my father’s Subadar Maj'or. 
His whole face lit up, when he saw baby, and he almost 
ran across the room to see her. She smiled on him v'crjr 
graciously. Their love of children is very beautiful, I 
think, and in their tenderness they are more childlike and 
'understanding than we arc.” ' 



XI 

ANIMALS 

I NDIA is said to sin grievously in its treatment o£ 
animals. Who in a sense does not? We must be fair; 
international courtesy requires that we should be 
scrupulously fair, when another nation is in question. So 
we must go deeper into tliis question of the treatment of 
animals than might to you seem necessary. 

One has not to go far back in English history to come 
to an age when Englishmen cruelly ill-treated, in mines 
and in factories, the animals commonly called women and 
cirilciren. That was put a stop to, one man having great 
influence in tlie matter. About the time he had that 
influence Froude was telling Carlyle how certain English 
huntsmen, having failed to draw a fox, and meaning not 
to be done out of the day’s sport, got a sheep dog, smeared 
aniseed on its pads, and set it to run and make sport for 
them. Tliere would be a great outci>', if that was done 
today. Still, one may ask how deep in us is the feeling 
of kindness towards animals? How much is a man this 
or that, because to be it is the fashion of his day? How 
great a pleasure or profit would turn that fashion into its 
opposite? These are difficult questions to answer. I do 
not know the answ’ers. I do know, however, how skin- 
deep things can be in men. We call ourselves Christians, 
and in a w'ay we do follow Christ; but in other ways are 
we not pure pagans, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
men ? I have met many men and women, women especially 
who would be Christians in more than profession, who 
would really be Christians, yet who were incurably pagans. 
Mon may have two minds in them, and the two be walled 
off from each other. So I am not certain how kind to 
animals I am through and through me. I know that 
some of my kindness towards animals is, to put it so, 
fi 
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dictated to me by tbe ^irit of the hour (not to call it 
the fashion), while I allow, of course, that that spirit being 
the spirit is a credit to — to whom? To each Englishman 
a little? I am afraid not, but that it is the credit of a 
few men who, being really humane, having had so much 
influence over the rest of us, "that we have put our cruelty 
aside. I can remember not being made indignant, as a 
boy, by the sight of boys torturing insects. Black beetles 
' — they caught them, pinned them to the wooden benches 
in the playground, and then with the sun and a magnifying- 
glass burned them to death. Nasty little boys. Yes, but 
how much of the nasty little boy is still in me? 

I know that Indians, under the temptation of profits 
to be made, can be horribly cruel to animals. If a goat s 
skin, which you can sell for money, is worth more money 
if the goat is flayed alive, if you do not watch all the 
time goats will be flayed alive. Water-buffaloes, if yoH 
can make a little more out of them, by using them as 
draught animals, than yon can make out of bullocks, will 
crowd the bullocks off the streets, though men know that 
the bullock is happy enough in the street, while the long 
hours out of water are torture to the buffalo. Had I been 
in the goat-skin trade, and had been the first to hear 
that the skin would be worth more, if you skinned 
the beasts alive, I think I should have said, ‘Oh, but 
you couldn’t do that,’ meaning that I thought it would 
be too cruel. Had I been in transjwrt, and had been the 
first to think of using the buffalo, I think I’d have pro- 
ceeded to do it. I should not have realized what I was 
doing. 

I doubt if more can be said in utter truth than that 
there have been some English men and women with a 
. passion of kindness for animals. The rest of us are sub- 
dued by forces and influences outside us to be kinder 
than our nature. I believe that those things could be 
said of Indians also, with thb added, that the forces and 
influences outside each Indian are exceedingly weaker 
(that is i>crhaps a little too strong an expression) than those 
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outside each Englishman. The child who decided when 
she was ten that she was a little Christian, is the Indian 
I have known myself in whom the love of animals was 
deepest. I used to go and sec her for an hour of an 
evening, when she would sit with two kittens in her 
lap. She U'as the kind of person who, if she had a cat 
to take to another house, would take it in her arms, and 
get into a taxi, and go so. Out of any person’s arms that 
the cat did not feci was a friend it would struggle in 
fear, on hnding itself being carried away. I know that 
that girl once broxight a cat and tw’O kittens to this house, 
and I saw no sign of any basket. They W'cre the same 
two kittens that had sat in her lap. Seeing the mother, 
or another cat, she would say such a thing as: T picked 
her up out of the gutter in the street. She was a tiny 
kitten, and so dirty and WTCtchcd, and she bad a leg 
broken. I brought her here, and washed her, and put 
her leg in splints; and you would never think, would you, 
that slie had had a broken leg?’ Or it might be: 'That 
was another cat that I picked up in the street, and slie had 
been hurt somehow, and that's why there’s that squint 
in her tail,’ Or: ‘Once she was sick for days. If she 
ate anything she was sick immediately. So she wouldn’t 
cat, and I was afraid she would die. So I took her in 
my lap, and thought a long time of her getting better, 
and then I said the Lord’s Prayer aloud, %-eiy fervently, 
and went to bed, and she woke me in the morning, 
mewing for something to cat. She hadn’t any more 
sickness.’ 

God know’s that more of her spirit should be in her 
fcllowcountrj'mcn. Fray for them. There is probably 
nothing better to do. 

I have a note, and here would be the best place for it. 
First to say that it was written before Jfotfier India was 
published. I had liccn WTiting in Calcutta on behalf of 
the buffaloes of its streets. One of the extravagant things 
th.it I had suggested was that each English girl in the 
place should go without one nesv frock, and dances at 
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Firpo’s for a month, and buy a buffalo, and set it free. 
Now you will understand the allusion in my note. 

The note is not all of it relevant in a cliaptcr on the 
treatment of animals, but 1 think I will not cut it down. 
In a book on the character of India, there should be word 
of the settins; for it is not without its influence. If I 
could make the book half as lonp again, I would fill 
that half with words of the Indian settings. Suffer, then, 
one such word. 

. . . the house was m the Chajoo Bagh, that place of fine 
trees and rose gardens I had sat out in it the night before 
until midnight, it being there wonderfully cool, though there 
was no wind. The moon had been full, and shone all the 
lime, and in its light the mango trees were of a most im- 
pressive blackness. On the table on wliich I ain writing f* 
a brass mug of red roses, the third or fourth they ha>e brought 
to me. In the garden, at that late hour, I talked of letter* 
writing with a man who seemed to ha%e made his exercise 
of that art as much of a piece of an hoticyeonib, a aneet 
thing in his life, as I have done myself. 

In the evening I had been for a walk along tlic canal liank 
that you come to some way beyond I’atna in the direction of 
Dinapore. Yoo pass little villages, ond at this time of the 
year you will sec the nnnmulcd oren treading out the com. 
Tour or five of them, yoked to a pole, walk round and rounJ 
until tlicir feet have separated the grain from the straw or 
millet sUlk*. The vill.agers then gather the grain into great 
yellow heaps, and the straw or stalks they tie in bundles, 
and place oprigbt in slacks. Against the sides of the lie.ips 
of grain they lean-to a covering of stro%v, to keep the grain 
clean, one supposes, or to prevent the wind blowing it away. 
Those village threshing-floors are full of lights and torches 
that arc gooil to the eyes, especially of a city man. Tlieu 
there arc the cattle, the oxen and the buff.ilocs. Has a”'" 
Calcutta girl procured the release of o buffalo? I suggested 
It. 1 am only another v«cc crying, so I suppose nothing 
was done. Having seen the hnllaloes on that c.an.at \nTik, 
I still more want to sec .something done. 

One buffalo that I strode past quickened its step to come 
up to me, so I turned back to look Ijeltrr at it. Reinemt^ring 
the eyes of the buffaloes in the Colcutt-i street', it wa' “t h* 
eves that 1 looked. They were a soft and velvety blackness, 
like wells of perpetn.sl peace, really wonderful things to look 
into. A I’ttle later two yfoung oxen were led past i»c. Tl*r.v 
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had snch beautiful facc^ and bodies, ncre so alike, so cxactiv 
of a size, ^cre so s]>QtlessIy clean, and so spoke of health 
and jirofound content, that I iniraedbte]> exclaimed : ‘Bat 
they arc Castor and I'ollnx.' They tverc two Greek gods 
appearing, as men are too vulgar-eyed, as O'cen They should 
have been led by 0 wood-god, or a pastttre-god. for oxen ond 
woods do not go together *1 will tell Queen Chajoo of those 
oxen, when I write,’ I added, that being the name that 1 
Itad cho«cn in iny play to gt\e a girl to whom I was under 
n promise to write from Cha^foo Itagh. Lettcr-wTiters make 
constant play with names and changes of name But perhaps 
I nni giving away loo manv <eetets, which is not a thing to do. 



sympathy 


I T is related that, after a garden party given at Belvedere 
by a new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a departing 
guest, an Indian, was heard to say: "Amiability bafnd 
hai, lekin true sympathy — kuch nal” Of amiability to- 
wards them that Lieutenant-Governor had abundance, but 
in true sympathy for Indians he was sadly lacking. The 
charge oftenest made against Englishmen, ruling or 
teaching Indians, is that they are not sympathetic. Let 
that be looked into. 

An Englishman was going through the manuscript of 
a catalogue of Arabic MSS., correcting the English or the 
sense, where it needed correction, with the compiler of 
the catalogite, Sharas-ul-’Ulama Mawlawi Hidayat Hosain, 
seated by his side, so that any matter of doubt could be 
discussed between them. The Englishman's bearer by and 
by brought his tea. The papers were in a thick file board, 
so that there was it between them and the rug, when 
the Englishman, reaching down, laid them on it by the 
side of his chair. The MSS. dealt with in this part of 
the catalogue were commentaries on the Qoran. 
Immediately the Englishman’s hand had laid the bundle 
of papers on the rug, the Shams-ul-’Ulama picked them up. 
saying, "May I put them on the other table?" "Arc 
they too holy to be on the floor?" said the Englishman. 
He did not expect the answer to be "yes," but that was 
the answer. You will say that he must have thought 
the answer might be "yes," or he would not have asked 
the question. That is not so: he explained that he was 
like an automaton, when he asked the question; his action 
in spealdng was involuntary. He had a certain nervous 
sensitiveness that registered what an Indian he might be 
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if he would care to see the family jeweller}'. So he went 
in and upstairs, and was shonu it. Then they took him 
outside, and the other brother, the elder, began to explain 
the alterations that they had in mind, tfic Englishman 
following as best he could. Suddenly he could follow no 
more, for it was as if a little window inside him had 
opened and shut. Looking the young man full in his 
eyes, he spoke. 

“Was it in order that I might be seen here by some 
one, that you asked me to come?" 

The answer, which was “yes," was accompanied by a 
smile of relief. 

"Oh, who did you want should see me?” 

“Our uncles." 

“Oh, what are they up to?" 

He was told : it was another story of nppres-sion of tbe 
fatherless and the widows; but an Englishman's presence 
there as the friend of those particular fatherless ones uos 
enough to stop the intrigue. 

The interest of the story is again the sensitiveness of 
an Englishman to an impression from an Indian. Tl»e 
moment before what felt like a window opening and 
shutting in him, the EnglUhmaii, so he has told me, had 
not the shadow of a dream of a suspicion that the alleged 
business on which ho had been brought to the house was 
not genuine. Aftcr^vards he could see, of course, that, 
had he been a Criminal Investigation Department ofilccr, 
whose training is to leach him to ferret out liiddcii thingj. 
and whose occupation sharpens any sense he begins witli 
for the seamy side of things, he would probably, at an 
earlier point, have suspected that there lay something 
concealed behind his xusilor’s invitation to him to visit 
the house ; that he might have got at the tnjtli there 
and then, without rising from his chair. However, he wa^ 
no such officer. Tlicrc was nothing in hi.s o<xnpation to 
lead him into the habit of suspecting that what might 
^ said to him by an Indian concealed something more 
important. He would have said himself that he was the 
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but therein speak three parts of prejudice to one of know- 
ledge or understanding. The very person who may have- 
given that answer, or even the answer: “None at all,” 
may half an hour later, the conversation having sliifted to 
the topic of servants, be heard extolling his own bearer, 
and not only as a man good at his work, but as one the 
speaker is fond of. If vou point out that there is a 
contradiction between that and his saying that he finds 
no good in the Indians, or whatever it may be he has 
said, he -will tell 3'ou that his bearer is an exception, As- 
if it was at all likely that Providence would have given 
him the only good bearer in the place. 

That brings one to another point. Good servant as the 
bearer may have been to that man, he would have been 
a better servant to a better master. There is nothing truer 
than that Englishmen in India get from their servants 
very much the service they deserve, those who deserve 
good service the least getting the worst service. There- 
will bo a difference, one supposes, between the work that 
a European will do for a master that he likes and respects 
and for one that he hates, but it is nothing to the difference 
between the work that an Indian servant, clerk, or what 
it may be will do for a master he loves (that is the 
word he uses) and for one that be feels is not sympathetic. 

I have knowTi striking instances of that. I have known 
an Indian make a good clerk to . one master and a 
positivelj’ bad one to the master who followed him. 

I once was interested in the clerk of a school in 
Calcutta. He had been my pupil. His master spoke- 
well of him. Then the Englishman took furlough, and 
another took his place. I knew the second man too. I 
had to listen to many complaints from him about 
Narcndra Babu. (That was the clerk’s name; he is dead). 
No word was too had to paint Narendra Babu in the 
new master’s opinion. He would even deliberately “lose” 
letters from parents, just to get bis master into trouble, 
and make his life a misery to him. I decided at last that 
it was time to interfere. I asked Narendra Babu what all 
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Ihcse complaints meant : was he doing as good work 
for the new master as for the old? (he assured me he 
was) had he deliberately “lost” letters? (he denied 
indignantly that he had). I was about to decide that I 
could make nothing of it, when the hidden sense in me 
awoke. 

“Narendra Babu/’ I asked, “do you think Rlr 

unsympathetic?” 

He did ; he thought him very unsympathetic. 

“You don't love him, then?” 

"No, sir.” 

“You do love Mr. Wood (he was the master gone on 
furlough) ?” 

"Yes.” 

“1 see. Then you have not done as good work for 

as you used to do for Mr. Wood? You 

have deliberately “lost” letters in order to get Mr 

into trouble?” 

The answers to those questions were all “yes" this 
time. I tried to explain to the man how wrong all that 
sounded to me; how, as a man was paid for his work, 
he must do it as conscientiously for one man as for another. 
Narendra Babu would have none of that. “We think 
differently,” he explained: if a master was kind to u 
clerk, then the clerk would love him as he loved his 
father, or even more, and must do all he could to please 
him; but, if the master was unsympathetic, then he owed 
him nothing. I saw there was no shaking Narendra out 
of that belief, and that no power could prevent his doing 
his worst work as long as he had Mr. .... for a master ; 
so that the only remedy was to change his master. 

I remember being asked by one of the men who formed 
Ihc Commission that some years ago investigated the affairs 
of the Calcutta University, with Sir Michael Sadler as 
Chairman, if I could account for the fact that this or 
that tnfmjfl/jfh had servants so much better than those of 
her neighlwurs. I said I thought I could, but I would 
■ask Dr. Gregory first v.'Iiat he thought accounted for it. 
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He replied that it probably lay in there being in the better- 
served mistress something as subtle and as difficult to 
account for as a person's having charm. He was not 
perhaps so very far from it. 

From all these things; from Englishmen looking into 
the Indians as if the 5 ', the Englishmen, were C.I.D. 
people ; from their having, most of them, their share 
of race-prejudice; from their mere lack of human feeling 
for the Indians with whom they are in contact making 
those Indians work worse for them, it may be much worse 
too, than they would for others — from all that I am 
disposed to think that what a man may learn of Indians, 
it may be after long servace in the country, is hardly 
worth sb? pence. I would even pay money, a lot of it too, 
not to think of Indians as I have heard many an English- 
man say he does. 

The Indians are extraordinarily sensitive-to the hidden 
things in the English with whom they are brought in 
contact; not only the things that the particular man or 
woman is conscious of, and is trying to conceal, but also 
those things that are not in consciousness. One of my 
friends long ago was Charles Little, Professor of 
^Mathematics at the Presidency College here. I hava 
heard him say that, if, while he was working out a problem 
on the blackboard, he hesitated for an instant, the next 
minute the class was saying to itself: "Mr. Little is 
forgetting his mathematics." I have no doubt that it 
was saying so ; for I have taught classes of Indians myself, 
and, though I got childish answers enough to my 
questions (one man’s ■wriUen onsa'cr to a question con- 
cerning gold movements in Europe was; "Because the 
distance from Paris to I,ondon is greater than the distance 
from London to Paris"), they always knew, all of them, 
if I let mv attention wander, and made some blunder, t 
used to think of them ns' answering my questions with 
their intellects, but, when it came’ to criticising me, 
thinking through all the pores of their skins. An Indian 
so thinks all the time. A inmsfl/n‘6 may be very con- 
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siderate of her servants, speak to them kindly, do things 
for their children, doctor them when they are ill — if, in 
her buried heart, she thinks of them as belonging to an 
inferior race, not as human as her and her kind, but 
nearer to the animals, her Indian servants will all know 
that ; they will resent it, and she will never keep a sen’ant 
long. If you know, in your subronscious mind, of no 
difference of race between you and the Indians, if an 
Indian is just anotlier man to you, and may be more 
capable or less than this or that English neighbour, better 
worth talking to or not so well worth talking to, more inter- 
esting to you or less, you may do less for him than the 
mcmsahib did for her servants, being too busy to bother 
about him; may be angry with him and scold him for 
his mistakes— he w’ill still care for you more than her 
servants care for the wcMisahih, he will stick to you while 
her servants leave her. I know all that ; I have seen 
proof of it time after time. The only thing the Indian 
cannot forgive is that you should turn from him in your 
hidden being because of his race. If you do turn, he 
invariably knows. 
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SOME INDIAN STORIES. I. 

T HD political relations of tlie future between Indian 
statesmen and English statesmen will not be as they 
have been in the past. The reason is that in future 
what may be called the racial thought of India must be 
taken much more account of than it Jias been in the past. 
By English statesmen, I mean, of course, when English- 
men alone in India were responsible for her government, 
if a thing had to be done, it was sufficient if it was done 
as commended itself to the politicians in London. What 
those politicians had to do was merely to know enough 
about India to understand why Englishmen sent out to 
govern India should not make exactly the same proposals 
for dealing with this or that Indian problem as if it had 
been a Kentish or a Yorkshire problem. In future it will 
be different. A problem in government is not as a 
problem in mathematics, one admitting of only one 
solution, A problem of government in England and the 
same problem in Italy may be as wisely handled in one 
countri' as in the other, and yet the handling not be 
identical. There is sure to be some difference, for 
English racial thought and habit, and even prejudice it 
may be, will be taken into account in the one case, and 
Italian in the other. In men’s dealings with Indian 
problems of government in future much more account 
will have to be taken than in the past of Indian racial 
thought. 

This may seem a strange beginning to a chapter headed 
"Some Indian Stories,^* A litUe patience and I will make 
the matter clear. I am not going to consider Indian 
political problems, for they are matters that I can know 
little or nothing about. My concern is with the extent of 
the Englishman’s knowledge of India. My beginning is 
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only intended to show how important it must be that 
any one who can should add to that knowledge. It is 
not possible, obviously, for any one man to add much; 
indeed a man might feel that all he could add would 
be so little, that he might well ask himself if it was wortli 
while his trying anything. That is a question that I 
think a man should answer in the spirit of Milton, who, 
when he heard that civil war had broken out, or soon 
was to break out, in his native land, hurried home from 
the Continent. He felt that at such a time an English- 
man's place was in England. When he got to England, 
he found that he could do nothing immediately, and, 
having to live, he opened a school, which brought a 
celebrated sneer by Dr. Johnson down upon his ghost. 
I may bring a sneer down upon myself or my ghost by 
setting out to add to England’s knowledge of India by 
telling some stories. I may risk that. vSneers do not do 
much harm, either to oneself or to one’s ghost. 

The knowledge that one has in view is not the 
knowledge to be gained only by a profound study of the 
esoteric parts o! India’s philosophy. That is knowledge 
that will never be possessed by more than a handful of 
studious Englishmen. It could never be possessed by 
mere politicians, and it would not be much use to them, 
if they did possess it. It is not, then, that knowledge, 
and neither is it the knowledge that ilr. Edward 
Thompson was thinking of, when he wrote of Saktism: 
“About this worship a vast jungle of ritual lias growi 
up, and scholars will probably always be occupied with 
the effort to disentangle this or that brake of ritual, and 
to identify its original root.” That again is knowledge 
that the politicians will never possess, nor could they 
apply it in general practical affairs, if they did possess 
it. The knowledge they require is a knowledge of the 
common emotional life of the Indian man or woman. 
They want to know what things will move them to this 
or that passion — joy, anger, sorrow, or even such things 
as mirth, anxiety, fear. 
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One could not WTite a formal text-book on such matters. 
There arc few or none of those documents out of which 
formal tcxt-I>ooks arc made. Yet any Englishman, not 
wholli' obtuse, who has spent some time in India, will 
have some notion of how the Indian rc-acts to worldly, 
social, and domestic hapiicnings; and it may be that a 
Viterarj’ man will have more of a notion. One thing that 
would help him to gather knowledge is his instinct as 
a storjMellcr, which instinct is to Iw on the uatch for 
anything that has some quality of a story in it; some- 
thing in it that would enable a stor>*-lcllcr to make a 
story out of it. He not only has the ftistinct to watch 
for such, but having found one, he will remember. He 
will probabl}' begin by telling tlie story as an after-dinner 
storjT later he may write it down. In any ease his 
mind will at some time have dwelt on it, and, if he 
has not had the thought that he had learned something 
from the stor>‘ alwut Indlins in general, that will pretty 
certainly have been the fact. What he has learned, 
others could learn also—from his stories. That is my 
belief, at least, and accordingly I liave been going through 
my papers— I might also say my mind — to see how many 
stories I have collected myself, and what light they throw 
on Indians in general. Others must judge of that also, 
if my knowledge is to be communicated. It must be 
borne in mind, of course, that I cannot here tell all the 
stories, but only a few. If they give any general 
impression, then obviously many more such stories would 
add to and deepen that impression. And now to pass 
to the stories. 

Wlicn I worked in the National Bank of India, and 
was in charge of the Cash Department, there was a 
counter clerk called Ras Bebari Dutt. I noted him as a 
thoughtful-looking man, and he had bcsicics that heavier 
build of body, not common among Bengali men, who 
generally begin with rather girlish figures, and never 
wholly lose that suggestion. The heavier build was 
conspicuous in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and is seen in Babu 
7 
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Surendranath Kumar, the Superintendent of the Reading 
Room of the Imperial library, a man uath a weighted 
mind. I used to think, to return to Ras Bebari, that 
it would probably be interesting to have his reflections 
on thmgs in general : but, obeying the unwritten law 
that confines the intercourse of the Englishmen in 
business firms and the Bengali clerks strictly to business, 
and having little or no business to discuss with Ras 
Behari, I hardly ever spoke to him. However, all that is 
learned is not learned by speaking; I watched the man, 
and I suppose I gathered an impression through the pores 
of my skin. * 

After I left the bank I felt more at liberty to follow 
my own impulses; and having had a small book of verse 
printed to give to my friends, I gave a copy to Ras 
Behari. He was probably, of all those to whom the 
book was given, the one who read it most carefully. 
Here I may say that in the matter of my poetry the 
sympathy and encoiuagement of Indians, shown in their 
talk of the verse as well as in their bearing their share 
in the cost of printing the books by buying copies, has 
been at times so great as to be touching. When the 
mass of my own countrymen was not apparently to be 
stirred by anything that I could do, there has been an 
electric wave passing through the Indian society around 
me. Some of the best criticism reached me in letters 
from Indians. That is not a thing to pass over, when 
the search is the character of India. 

Ras Behari Dutt, I say, was probably the man who 
read ray book most carefully. He was certainly the only 
one to write paraphrases of some of the poems, and send 
them to the author. They formed a document that con- 
firmed the impression that his reflections on things in 
gcncr’al would be interesting, or, at least, that they would 
bear a strongly marked indiWduality. The quotations 
from the B/iagavadgita, the references to /ivalma. 
^>aramafnia, and avidya, in the notes to the paraphrases — 
for they were provided with notes — migh.t owe much of 
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Ibeir impressiveness for me to their being so charged with 
echoes of the unfamiliar East; but the choice of poems 
to paraphrase and comment on — wth one or two excep- 
tions, those of 'saddest thought’ — was an index to the 
man’s mind not involved in obscurity. What perhaps 
made the deepest impression on me was the evidence in 
the notes of an inability on Ras Behari’s part to take 
iny words in their plain sense. Nothing seemed to mean 
for him what it had meant to me : to my mind the book 
was an open thing; to him it was a thing full of half- 
suggestions. I shall never be able to think of an Indian’s 
reading some English book that I have read myself, and 
taking it to mean the plain thing that it meant to me. 

On rctiuming from the Presidency College one after- 
noon, I found Ras Behari seated, tiglitly clutching his 
umbrella, on a stiff seat in the hall. On seeing me enter, 
he jumped to his feet, saying in a tone of strong excite- 
ment, "I have left the National Bank: I will never go 
back.” 

"Oh,” I said; "what has happened?” 

"The bara cashier asked me to-day to leave my work 
at the counter, and post up the cash-book.” 

“Well, what harm was there in that?” 

"There was great harm, sir.” He spoke excitedly, "It 
makes the third time he lias done it. He means to give 
ray post at the counter to Ill's nephew. That would be 
committing an injustice. By leaving the hank I prevent 
it.” 

"You don’t prevent the nephew getb'ng your post 
which is the important thing. You bad better go 
■straight back.” 

"No, sir; never,” 

"Then yon mean to let the bara cashier’s nephcw'have 
your post, ivithout making any attempt to prevent it’” 

"I couldn’t prevent it, sir. and it v.ould bo an act o' 
injustice ot which the bara cashier would bo (juillT Br 
sivinit up tny post, I remove the temptation to which h-' 
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is exposed. That is the right thing to do, according 
to our way of thinking.” 

“It is a wretchedly illogical way of thinking, if you 
will excuse m}' saying so. Don’t you see that you don t 
really give up your post? Tlie bara cashier will ha\e 
deprived you of it, whether he takes it away from you, 
and gives you another, or whether you resign. And 
whatever post you hold, your salary will be the same. 
If you resign, you simply throw away a good post or a 


good salary.” 

“I do not think so, sir. The necessity is that the bara 
cashier should not be exposed to the temptation of com- 
mitting a sin.” 

There was silence between us for a time. I felt that 
I was getting beyond my depth. I was sitting on the 
stiff scat on which Ras Behari had been seated, when 
I entered. He was standing in front of me. Whether 
all that was really tvhat he thought, or whether most 
of it was a cloak to hide from himself the fact that he 
had left the bank out of mere soreness of spirit— X did 
not know any Indian then well enough to be quite sure 
about that, and I know none of them well enough even 
now to be sure. I noted that, if much of it was a cloak, 
there was not a thread in it that an Englishman would 
have woven; an Englishman, seeking to hide from himScU 
what he was doing, Tvoiild have put up something very 
different. That interested me. Presently I spoke again. 

“You mean me to understand that when the bam 
cashier this morning — ^\va5 it this morning?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wlien he asked you this morning to leave your work 
at the counter, you said nothing, but simply came 
away?” 

“Yes, sir. I got my umbrella, and came here.” 

I was concerned for the man, hut T smiled inwardly 
at the mention of the umlirclla. It remindetf me of ^ 
story that a Calcutta hostess ttsc<l to tell. She w'as telling 
a young ^fuhammadan, just returned from Constant!- 
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nople, how sorry she had been to hear that be had fallen 
into the Bosporus, and lost his purse. "And my umbrella, 
too," he said, his eyes opening a little wider. 

“Then you have been here for hours?" I said to Ras 
Behari. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Why did you come to me?" I hadn’t seen him for 
several years. 

"You will help' rue, sir." 

“I see. That’s your idea." 

Again there was silence for a time, and again I broke it. 

“You said a moment ago that you couldn’t prevent 
the bara cashier’s nephew getting your post. I could 
easily prevent it. I should only have to speak to 
• Mr. Nicoll, I’ll do it." 

“No, sir. That would get the hara cashier into 
troirble." 

“If it was wTong-doing, it would only be my wrong, 
doing, and it would lie very lightly on my conscience " 

No, sir, It would be mine too. If I had not come 
and told you, you would know nothing. What I have 
told you, I have told you in confidence. You couldn't 
speak to Mr. Nicoll without betraying confidence." 

“If that’s how you think of it all, I don't see that 
my speaking to Mr. Nicoll would do much good. You 
positively forbid my speaking to him?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“Very good, then — I won’t.” 

There was a little talk of what we must do instead 
of trying to get him back to his old post in the bank, 
and then he left. Another page of the book of India 
had been opened for me to read as much of it as I 
could. Questions to ask — ^there were not a few of them. 

Was all his professed concern lest the bara cashier commit 
a sm really felt? I believed then that it was. Ras Behari 
I knew as a deeply religdous man, as a man, too, not 
simply following in old religious grooves, but trying:.,to.i^^^^j 
think for himself. I knew that because he baxI>^tkeV?>; 
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given me a pamphlet, entitled “The New Dispensation.’^ 
He was an adherent of the movement. Another question 
was: “If he hadn’t had me to come to, would he have 
appealed to Mr. Nicoll or tiie European in charge of the 
Cash Department? That is, would he have done so, had 
he had no scruple about getting the bara cashier into 
trouble?’’ I knew he would not have done so: he would 
in that circumstance have fetched his umbrella, and have 
gone straight home. Let it be forgiven if I insist a little 
on that. Mr. Nicoll was a kind-hearted man; he would 
have listened to any Indian member of the staff who 
thought he had been treated with injustice ; but no Indian 
member of the staff would ever have appealed to him m 
such a circumstance. An Indian cultivator, or any other 
of his standing, will go with his petition to the Collector, 
and, if admitted, clasp his hands, and beginning with 
“Protector of the poor;’’ will say his say. An Indian of 
Ras Beliari’s class will not speak to any Englishman 
about a matter deeply personal to himself, unless that 
Englishman has at least once looked at him in a way 
to convey: “Brother, we have the same birth; pass through 
the same life; die the same death. May God be with 
us,” and that, but why no one knows, is a look that 
seldom passes between Englishman and Indian. Many 
other looks pass, but not that one. 

My next story, far from as valuable a one, is about 
a man called Kiran Nath Dhar. Id a strict sense what 
I have to say about him is not a story, though it passes 
into one. He was another of the few Bengalis that I 
have kuowTi who had something of the heavy, bull-like 
figure of Asutosli Mookerjee. He is dead, I got to 
know him on becoming librarian, and I immediately 
recognised that he was far the ablest member of the staff. 
I believed, too, that he was a strictly honest man. I 
tried hard to get the vacant head-clerkship for him, 
vacant Iwcause the' Head Clerk, not an honest man, had 
just been dismissed. I failed in that, and very soon aftcr- 
•wards we lost him; for the Keeper of the Records, 
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that rifling of the safe. More than that : it is a fact that 
almost all India may have heard of something, when it 
is a thing, you would say, in no way of interest to any 
of them. It is one of the unexplained mysteries. An 
official — he is now the Governor of a Province — told me 
that he received the earliest official intelligence of an 
important event. I am not now sure what, but I believe 
it was the resignation of Lord Curzon. He saw it as his 
first business to go without a moment's delay to Belvedere, 
where the I.ieutenant*Governor lived, and secure a des- 
jutch box that it would now be safe for any one who 
knew its contents to make off witl». He had no certainty 
that any one but the I.ieutcnant-Governor and he himself 
knew of the existence of the papers, but he wasn't going 
to take any risks. So be went post*haste to Belvedere. 
The despatch box was not there ; it had already Been 
stolen. 

So Kiran Babu had, of course, heard what had happened 
at the library. 
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sftggested, or something different ; but I never did, or 
rather I never saw him again. 

Having said I would ask no questions, I asked none ; 
hut when, or returning from leave, I was told that Durga 
Charan had fomented a strike, I decided to watch until 
he should give me a new handle against him. He did, 
and then I got lum sacked. That, I think, was fair 
enough. I should say that he bears me no grudge, 
knowing that he got no piore than he deserved. If he 
met me in the street, I*d smile to him, and he would 
grin at me. A smile in India goes a much longer way 
than most Europeans know. 

This will be the best place for one of my notes, seeing 
that I have just spoken of smiling. In an article by 
M. Francis de Croisset in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” 
was this : “Stir le qua! des gates, je ne me lasse pas de 
regarder les tout petits. Ils soot nus, avec des crdnes 
tondus, de pauvres visages ^macils gue des yeux imnienses 
4clairent d’un feu sombre. Ds ne sourient pas, ils ne 
savent pas encore, ils se sauront jamais. A quoi r£vent 
ces regards pulrils gui expriment d^j^ toute la dftresse 
d’etre au monde?" 

That is all wrong. M. de Croisset, however, is not 
what the Indians would call an unsympathetic man. At 
the time of that journey he was on his way to Patiala 
(I think it was Patiala), where he was to be the honoured 
guest at the celebration of the Maharaja’s jubilee. He 
was a friend of the royal house, members of which he 
had known in Paris. I gathered from his account that 
he was the only European in the world invited to certain 
of the ceremonies. In fact, they treated him as one of 
themselves. Yet he is all wrong about those boys at 
the railway stations, and their not knowing how to 
smile. Any Indian boy will smile to you, any Indian 
man, if you look at him in a way to invite a smile, and 
almost any Indian girl too, except those too small. 
The h'ttle naked fao>"S at the stations looked at il. de 
Croisset out of those sombre eyes, because his own looks 
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that rifling of the safe. More than that : it is a fact that 
almost all India may have heard of something, when it 
is a thing, you would say, in no way of interest to any 
of them. It is one of the unexplained mysteries. An 
official— he is now the Governor of a Province— told me 
that he received the earliest official intelligence of an 
important event. I am not now sure what, but I believe 
it was the resignation of Eord Curzon. He saw it as his 
first business to go without a moment’s delay to Belvedere, 
where the I.ieutenant-Govemor lived, and secure a des- 
patch box that it would now be safe for any one who 
knew its contents to make off witli. He had no certaintj 
that any one but the Lieutenant-Governor and .he himsel 
Imew of the existence of the papers, but he wasn't goms 
to take any risks. So he went post-haste to Belvedere. 
The despatch box was not there ; it had already Been 
stolen. 

So Kiran Babu had, of course, heard what had happened 
at the library. 

“There are two things I could do,” I said, “to recover 
that deposit receipt (I had told him of it). One is to 
threaten to sack Durga Cliaran and three or four more 
of them, if the receipt Is not immediately produced . . • 

“Tliat would be no use, sir.” 

“I agree with you : I might have saved myself the 
trouble of saying that. The other thing is to ask yon, 
which I now do, to come round, and say to them some- 
thing like : 'Chapman .«abi'b has been a good sahib to 
you ; he has always been kind. He wants that leceipt 
you’ve got out of the safe. It’s no use to any of yon, 
because he has stopped payment of it at the bank. It ^ 
no use to him cither; still he wants it back. If yon H 
put it somewhere where he’d be sure to find it, he 11 
say nothing.’ You’ll do that?” 

“Yes.” Kiran Babu was a man of very few words. 

The day but one after, when they opened, the letter- 
box, the receipt was found in it. I meant to ask Kiran 
Babu uhat exactly he had said ; whether what I had 
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suggested, or something different ; but I never did, or 
rather I never saw him again. 

Having said I would ask no questions, I asked none ; 
but when, or returning from leave, I was told that Durga 
Charan had fomented a strike, I decided to watch until 
he should give me a new handle against him. He did, 
and then I got him sacked. That, I think, was fair 
enough. I should say that he bears me no grudge, 
knowing that he got no more than he deserved. If he 
met me in the street, I’d smile to him, and he would 
grin at me. A smile in India goes a much longer way 
than most IJuropeans know. 

This will be the best place for one of my notes, seeing 
that I have just spoken of smiling. In an article by 
il. Frauds de Croisset in the “Revue des Peux Mondes” 
was this : ^‘Sur le qua! des gares, je ne me lasse pas de 
regarder les tout petits. Ils sont nus, avec des cr^es 
tondus, de pauvres visages 4mad6s que des yeux imnienses 
4clairent d’un feu sombre. Ils ne sourient pas, ils ne 
savent pas racore, ils ne sauront jamais. A quoi rSvent 
ces regards pu4rils qui expriment ddji toute la d^trcsse 
d’etre au taonde?” 

That is all wTong. M. de Croisset, however, is not 
what the Indians would call an unsympathetic man. At 
the time of that journey he was on his way to Patiala 
(I think it was Patiala), where he was to be the honoured 
guest at the celebration of the Maharaja’s jubilee. He 
was a friend of the royal house, members of w’hich he 
had known iu Paris. I gathered from his account that 
he tvas the only European in the rvorld invited to certain 
of the cerentouies. In fact, they treated him as one of 
themselves. Yet he is all wrong about those boys at 
the railway stations, and tfteir not knomng how to 
smile. Any Indian boy will smile to you, any Indian 
man, if you look at him in a way to invite a smile, and 
ahnost any Indian girl too, CJmept those too small. 
The little naked boys at the stations looked at il. de 
Croi''set out of those sombre eyes, because his own looks 
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said : “I come from a far country, and v.hat are the lAc? 
of you to me?” Yet. he was humanly interested in them. 
That is a look that is no use in India. Your look must 
say: “I come from just round the corner, and you are 
jolly little naked brats.” Half the road between English- 
men auQ Indians will have been travelled, wheti 
Englishmen learn to go about their work in India looking 
differently. That may sound silly, but it is true. I do 
not know how Viceroys look at the Indian statesmen 
that they have to deal with. If I had the choosing of 
a Viceroy, I*d consider, among other important things^ 
how he would be likely to look at Indians, and I might 
even consider how he might look more important than 
anything else. 
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M y iie.xt story is about a watch, and how it 
mesmerized a great crowd of Muhammadans. It 
happened during a time when I was in charge of the 
Calcutta Madrasah in the absence of the Principal. The 
Madrasah is a foundation that owes its existence to Warren 
Hastings, who, I believe, paid for the building very largely,, 
if not entirely, out of his own pocket. There many 
hundreds of Muhammadan boys, youths, and men study 
Arabic and Persian, Muhammadan law and traditions, and 
other branches of Isiairac study. 

One morning, aa I was writing a letter in the Principal’s 
office, word u'as brought to me that the madrasah (to 
call boys, youths, and men that for short ; a Muhammadan 
of sixty or seventy, by the way, may be studying at a 
madrasah alongside of youths) was on strike. I took out 
my watch, and noted the time, but I don’t know why. 
There is a side door leading into the Madrasah compound. 
I entered the compound by that door, and locked it behind, 
me. I then advanced to a point midway between the 
main gate and the entrance to the Madrasah, and th&re 
addressing those who were near, I explained that I gave 
them five minutes in which to go, either to their class- 
rooms, or out into the street. I didn’t care which they 
did, I told them, which was the truth. If they chose- 
to go out into the street, I said, I meant to go out with 
the last, and would lock the gate behind me. 

The crowd round me grew bigger, of comse. I wasn’t 
quite sure how, if they did not go to their classrooms, 
and refused to leave the compound. I was to get them 
all out of it single-handed, but time would soon show. I 
was single-handed. Where, then, was the head maulawi- 
107 
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and the other teachers? llieir faces, when I entered the 
compound, had been seen peering out of the -windows 
of the classrooms. I could never find words with which 
to convey the impression that they gave of tearful, utter 
helplessness. 

I had seat word to the head maulawi that he and all ^ 
the other teachers were to sit in their chairs, on their Httle 
raised platforms, just as if their classes had assembled, 
and were quietly at work. I did not quite know what 
good that would do: I acted on the instinct that not one 
of the seven or eight hundred persons with whom I was 
about to deal would have thought of sending that word, 
had he found himself in my place. It would deepen their 
impression— at least I believed it was their impression— 
that a Sa/ab is an unfathomable mystery. So, if I nmst 
try to w'ork a spell on them, it would be better done, 
perhaps, unw’atchcd by tearful eyes. If 1 failed, too, and 
worked no spell, how much better not to be watched. 

T remember catching siglit of one of the ntaitlari't's faces 
at a window, that is, after I had ordered them all to their 
■chairs, and the sight of it gave me a sudden little anger, 
the only emotion that I experienced throughout the 
business, except one of fear of which I shall have soon 
to speak. 

For something to do, while the five minutes that I had 
given them passed, I started to count them, counting 
aloud, holding my watch in my left hand as high above 
my head as I could reach. I think I wanted as many 
of them as might to see the face. ‘Four minutes more.* 
‘Three and a half minutes more.’ ‘Three minutes more.’ 
‘Tw’o and a half minutes more.’ ‘Two minutes more.’ 
‘One and a half minute more.’ ‘One minute more.’ ‘Half 
•a minute more.* 

There rose a sudden cry for two minutes grace, in 
order that those in the street might be told, and have 
time to come into the compound. I granted that, and 
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the counting began again. I was still standing, holding 
up the watch, where I had planted myself at the begin- 
ning. 'Two minutes more.* 'One and a half minute 
more.’ ‘One mmutc more.’ ‘Half a minute more.’ 
They seemed to find the counting very impressive. 
Remember, too, that they were not all schoolboys. Some 
were fully grown youths; others were men with beards. 
It was the same, apparently, with them all. The 
coimting seemed to fascinate them. Wth that way in 
which the mind remembers some details and forgets others 
not so trivial, I remember some things but not others. 
I cannot now be sure whether any of them repeated 'One 
minute more,’ and the rest after me. It would be liko 
their kind to have done so. 

At the sound of ‘Half a minute more.' all faces turned 
to the Jladrasah steps. ^ly first thought was that, which- 
ever way the crowd moved, I must move with it, for I 
was so pressed against by bodies on all sides. I had even, 
for the fraction of a secoud, the fear of being crushed to 
death. My second thought— or feeling rather, and a very 
queer sensation it was — was that the crowd was su’oying. 
Then we all moved on together in the direction of the 
classrooms. I moved until I came to a pilTar by which I 
could anchor myself. From there I w’atched them alt 
streaming up the steps. 

When I got back to the Principal’s office, I took out 
my watch, and found that the strike, from beginning to 
end, had lasted about twenty minutes. It never occurred ' 
to me that the seven or eight hundred of them, when the 
effect of the w^tch mesmerising them, or the counting, if 
it was it that had done it, was exhausted, might see that 
there had been something illegitimate in the way their 
strike had ended, and might go out on strike again. 
That never occurred to me, and apparently it occurred 
to no one else. A thing I noted with great interest was 
that the head ninulazii, so ready at other times to pass 
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remark to me about anything that had happened, never 
said a word about the strike. Not a soul of them ever 
-did. What did they think about it all? 1 have not the 
very faintest idea. They are the kind to talk endlessly 
about anything that has happened during the day: did 
any of them talk about the strike that night? I don’t 
know, but I imagme not. However, this is to claim to 
know something of the way in which the Indian mind 
works, and what European knows anything about that? 
When you are with an Indian, watching him, or rather, 
ior no watchmg helps, breathing near him, your sub- 
conscious mind may feel what he is going to say or do; 
but that is not 'knowing,’ but au entirely different thing. 

Jly next story is about a man very different from anv 
of the others, Hariuath De, my predecessor at the library. 
He was an astonishing linguist. I once read his formal 
application for the Hbrarianship. It contained a passage 
like this: *T can speak, read and write the following 
languages ... I can read and write, but cannot speak 
the following languages ... I can read, but cannot speak 
or write, the following languages ...” After the first 
■came the names of a dozen or more languages— those he 
could speak, read, and write. After the second came the 
names of ten or so more — the language he could read and 
write, but could not speak. After the last came the 
names of most of the remaining languages. It was all 
true, too ; he was a linguist of the calibre of Sir George 
Grierson. Mr. William Homell used to say that, when 
Horinath wanted to leant anotlier language, he got a 
dictionary,- and having blocked out the words he thought 
he would nev'er want to use, got the rest by heart, and 
that he would have the rest by heart before you or I would 
be word-perfect in the first few pages. 

He was an astounding linguist, but he was nothing 
more. He was almost entirely conscienceless, to begin 
with. He would drop in at Sir. Hornell's office — they 
were both good talkers— and after a time, when it uas 
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-about a quarter to one, would glance up sideways — he 
had a heavy head, and did not move it with ease — and 
say, “I must go; I've a lecture at the college at 12 
o'clock." He must have made the very worst Ubrariaii 
that had ever been known. He not only never did any 
work, but he demoralised most of the staS. He did it, 
for one thing, by borrowing money from them to buy 
manuscripts with, or to spend in worse ways, and did not 
repay it, and they reimbursed themselves by peculation. 
"They had bought two almirahs, the combined cost of which 
uas just over Rs. 200. They drew that amount from the 
Treasury five separate times. I was struck — I had the 
investigation of all the melancholy business — by the 
extreme uncleverness of some of their methods. Thus, the 
third or fourth time of entering the two sums in the cash- 
book, having put down the figures once, it struck them 
that the appearance of that pair of figures so often might 
arouse some one’s suspicion. So they scraped them out 
with a knife, and wrote instead two figures that camu 
together to the same total; but those figures, on the top 
of the scraping, stared out at you far more than the others 
would have done. I could have said at one time, for 
they had all been too lazy to destroy papers, who had 
suffered from venereal disease, and from what kind, and 
lying about, in the hand-writing of one of these precious 
knaves, was a long story that I think can never have 
had its equal in its ingenuity of detail of pornographic 
filth. That was the worst I ever saw myself of India. 

The rules of Government service require that there 
should be formal charges framed against any holder of a 
post whom it is wished to dismiss. At the beginning of 
jQii two members of the staff were summarily dismissed 
without that formality; some one in a rage just swept them 
out. Against Harinath there had to be formal charges 
framed, a thing that fell to me to do. I was told to 
send him a copy of the sheet, and tell him that he would 
T>e allowed to examine the books and the vouchers. He 
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replied that he did not wish to be seen at the library, hut 
he would like a talk wnth me at my house. His saying 
that he did not want to be seen at the library goes with 
his writing to tell me that the feelings of his cousin, a 
subordinate member of the staff, were being lacerated by 
the talk that w'as going on about the librarian, talk behind 
the cousin’s back and to his face. Would I see to that? 
I sent for the cousin, and explained that I could not 
stop such talking behind hi's back, but I could ask the 
others not to talk in his presence, or he could do that 
himself. Would he? “You have only to say,” I said, 
‘ ‘Mr. De is my cousin : please don’t talk of him before 
me’.’’ “But,” the cousin said, his eyes opening wider, 
“I have no objection to their talking.” I then saw that 
he would have none ; that lie probably joined in it. 

I replied to Harinath that I would be at home to receive 
him at 6 p.m. on the Wednesday of his appointing, and 
I waited at home that evening till 6.45, when, there being 
still no appearance of the man — Indians are never the 
most punctual of people — I went out for a walk. I met 
him, however, and turned back with him. Seated with 
me, he began to talk very rapidly in a voice that I did 
not recognise as his. What he said was very difficult to 
follow, too. So, after taking in that he was abusing 
or exposing the dismissed head clerk, a thing I was com- 
petent to do myself, I ceased to listen, and thought of 
other things. Then he stopped talking, and shifted his 
place in his chair. Then he began again, this time in 
Ills old familiar voice, talk of the things that he had been 
used to talk of — ^late Latin plays, and so on. If you quoted 
a line from any Latin play, he could generally give you 
the next one. So, at least, I have heard said. Finally 
he rose, and stood in front of me. Over his large round 
face there stole something like an illumination, and I 
thought of the faces of the Buddha that one sees in the 
museums. Then he said; “Chapman, when all this- 
business is over, I’ll tell you what you haven’t discovered- 
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He died before the business was finished; so he never 
did tell me; but he would have done so. He was that 
kind of man. 

Those are all the stories that I think I will tell. Isly 
thought tv as not that yon would leam very much of the 
character of India from them, but that each would make 
its small impression, and that, if you held it in your 
minds, and added to it the impressions drawn from the 
pictures that have been given from the writings of 
Indians, and from other pictures, you would have begun 
to know the Indian. You would be in a better position 
to study his literature, and to a portion of that, the 
literature of Bengal, which is the only portion that I 
know well enough to speak of in public (my knowledge 
is very slight I must confess: it is as nothing compared 
with Mr. Thompson’s knowledge, for instance), I will now 
pass. 
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T he greatest treasures of Indian literature are iu verse. 
Moradali and the grandfather who learnt his geography 
out of the Meghaduta, and the boy would say that 
that was right. They would say that nothing, really, is said 
in prose ; that when a thing is sung, then at last it is 
expressed. I should not go quite so far, but far enough. 
If a thing can pt^sibly be said in verse, let it be. A man’s 
best book on the character of India would be poetry. 
If I thought you could read poetry, I would have tried 
to write this little book in verse. Just as the Thunder 
melody, according to Moradali, has been lost—for hou* 
many thousand years is it? — so the power to read poetry 
has been lost. If a thing is said in poetry, that is, ir. 
words melodious, and deeply metaphorical, it is invul* 
nerable. If it is said in prose, there is always a loophole 
through which men may slip. Wlien Milton says: 

It that fatal and perfidious Bark, 

Built in th' eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark. 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine, 

there are no questions you can ask. When Arnold says 
that poetry is a criticism of life, there are many questions 
for a wise man to ask, and the obvious one — what is a 
criticism of life? — for even fools to ask. When Arnold 
writes a paper on De Gu^n, full of good things as an 
egg is full of meat, men ask who De Gufiriii w'as, that a 
man of Arnold's calibre should spend time over him, and 
so do not read the essay, and Arnold’s labour is all lost. 
(Perhaps you will read it soon? It is worth it). If Arnold 
had written that he had to say of Dc Guerin, or even a 
village sloven, in verse, it would have been read, and, if 
a great enough poem, again and again. So it is not a 
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small thing that I can say that India has known to write 
all that she held greatly important in verse. She did so. 

The poetry that I am going to speak of is modern poetry, 
not the ancient poetry of India. You might say that the 
ancient Sanskrit poetry could be held to prove nothing 
as to the character of India to-day, and I should not really 
knorv if it would be right to contradict that. I will tell 
3'ou, then, of modern poetiy only. Not of Tagore’s, 
because it is already known in England, and because I 
do not know it mj’self as well as I know other Indian 
poetry. There is something to be learnt of the character 
of India ill every line of the poems that follow ; but j-on 
must read carefully, and it should be remembered that no 
poetry was ever really and deeply appreciated by any 
man until he had read it so many times, that he knew 
it almost by heart. 

Know, too, as important, that Dr. Edward Thompson 
tind Mr. Arthur Spencer, men who have spent long years 
•among up-country Bengalis, and have translated much of 
the poetry, assure us that the poems that follow are 
almost all of them well-known throughout Bengal, that 
village people may be heard singing them out-of-doors. I 
may wake in the middle of the night, and listen until I 
fall asleep again to a policeman on guard singing quietly 
to himself. It will be real poetry that he is singing, 
such poetry as follows. He is doing what a Hebrew 
policeman would be doing, if he sang some of the psalms 
or Solomon’s Song. That is not an unimportant point. 
It goes with the observed character of India. But a man 
must have been in India, and not insensitive, as too many 
are, to know what the observed India really is. You must 
do your best, remembering the courtesy required of you. 

This is a very famous song. There is much in it, note, 
to recall the psalms. The common people sing it. 
Ramprasad wrote it. He wrote, by the way, all the others 
that I am to give until I mention another poet’s name. 

No longer I call yon Mother, who have sent 
Me countless ills, and countless others send. 
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Dear ones I had, a home to me, a fnend. 

Rat you have made of me a mendicant. 

What worse can jon, O Long-Tressed Goddess, do> 

J mast, a beggar, go from door to door. 

Rat shottld the mother die, 

Lhes not the child > I cry 
.tfother, and again I cry. 

Rut deaf and blind are yon 
The mother lives, vet the child suffers so— 

Wliat IS his mother’s nse to him* I say: 

‘Is this a mother's way — 

To be lier own child’s foe? 

I muse both night and day 
What I slionld do, I, when 
You make me to endure 
The pangs of birtli again and yet again.’ 

This js another very famous one, one the common people 
know and sing. Note the qnictly beautiful close. The 
fiim (a tree) is noted for bitterness. 

Tis bat the hope of hope this coming 
Into tile world, and ends in coming. 

The black bees’ error, when they fall 
On lotas limned. The nfm you call 
Sugar, with nim-leaves you to feed 
This one, deceiving I In my greed, 

Mother, for sweets roy day have I 
With embittered Ups and wry 
Spent. You saying: 'Let o» play,’ 

Have brought me. Mother this earth-way; 

Rut in the game played me around 
My hope h-as no fnlfilment found. 

‘\Mi.at was to t>c, in the world-pl.ay, 
ll.vs been,' suffer Prasad to say, 

‘Drawing your child now to your side, 

Go you home at eventide.* 

That is the same cry* as the cry of the tired and tUs- 
illusioiictl man, who would fain lx: 'where the wieVed 
cease from troubling and the weary arc at rest.’ 

Tlie next poem is a f.imous one, loo. Head it very 
slowly; its power comes out Ixttter so. 
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"Wlierefor so anxioos, Mind? Kali's name be said. 

In meditation sit too 

Prom all this pomp of wmrship pride is bred; 

Worship in secret, yon. 

Wliat is j’our gain from metal shapen, earth, or stone? 
Her image mate — no art — 

Of stnif of mind; on yonr heart’s lotus-tlnone 
Set it for aye apart. 

Parched rice and plantains— to offer them how weak 
To satisfy yonr mind I 

Peed her with nectar of devotion. Wherefor seek 
With lamp, you blind, 

And lantern, candle, to ilinmine her ? Oh, light 
Mind’s jewelled lamp; 

Z<et it its lastre dash both day and night. 

Wherefor this earthly tramp 

Of sheep, goats, bnffaloes brought for sacrifice ? 

These words repeat, 

•Victory to Kali': offer the sixfold vice. 

Why tomtoms, drums to beat? 

Clap hands; sing Victory; and lay mind at her Feet. 

That is a poem on the looHshness and uselessness of 
^crifices and rituil. Miss Mayo, and all her brothers 
and sisters of the White Race, might learn from it. 
Certain psalmists asked what tvas the good of slaughtering 
hulls and goats, which maketh not man's heart clean. Here 
is one of the Bromi Rare asking the same. Tf You 
yourself are blind,’ he asks, ‘what is the profit in light- 
ing of lantern, lamp, or candle on altar or elsewhere?' 
Not a question that can be answered. Seeing how 
difficult it is for the human mind to hold steadily in it 
the thought that ‘in Him we live and move and have 
our being’ ; seeing that, and seeing how difficult it is for 
-a man to live every act of Ids life in the light of that 
knowledge, for him to begin to be interested in altar 
cloths and cups and consecrated bread and wine is for 
liim to withdraw his tired mind into such play as he 
seeks relaxation in at his theatre ; and if he denies it, 
.arguing that cloths, cups, and bread and wine are 
important, he is a liar, and he lies. That is not worship : 
that is man-child play. To deny it is to He. All Europe 
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and America lies about its ritual. It is not seemly for 
liars to be heard talking of the weakness and vice of the 
men of another race. They still sacrifice goats and 
buffaloes ; bring parched rice and plantains ; light lamp 
and candle — ^being men-children, afraid; but it is not for 
us to say so. ‘Remove first the beam that is in thine 
oAvn eye. . . 

The next poem sets forth the manner of the soul’s sleep 
of death. Change the wording here and there, and the , 
poem will set forth your own soul’s sleep of death. 

Drowsy with longing, yon wate not; excellent you have 
found 

Time’s bed. From this night of bliss, think you, will be no 
dawn ? 

Desire sits in your lap, like to a harlot crowned. 

You will not turn from her. The sheet of hope is drawn 

Over your body; face malTled, to nncorer you refuse; 

Winter and summer alike an unwashed cloth yon use. 

‘You are held down by the stupor of the wine that you have 
drunk — 

Tlte wine of worldly possession— and veu utter not Kail'* 
name; 

Not even absent-mindedlv. O foolish Prasad, so sunk 

In hunger for sleep, that sleep does not appease the same, 

In this year sleep the great sleep, the last that comes to alli 

Will come, and you will wake not, although wc call and call. 

There is no asking any questions of that. It is grc-it 
poetry; melodious and deeply metaplioricaK 

I have been told that that man Prasad ^^■as a poor 
Post Oflicc clerk, or something no better. If he stood 
up, looking at us — if we Imcw all tliat he thought of us, 
v^c should turn ashamed away. Think of it. 

Of the next poem a word of explanation must first be 
said. In Kali’s unbound tresses Raniprasad secs a symbol 
of strength in freedom. The forfeiture spoken of is of Hfc. 
‘The water of love,’ an expression borrowed from their 
prose translation,* Dr. Thompson and Mr. Spencer explain 
as Bhakli, that is, passionate, ecstatic devotion. 

•Bengali Religtous Lytles. Sakla. Thompson and Spencer. 

I commend Ihe book warmly. 
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Knovfest not. Mind, to farm? In the untilled field 
Would golden harvest wave, so thou hadst sown. 

Make of her name a fence, that so the yield 
Be not destroyed. Not Death himself, 0 Mind, 

Dare come nigh Kali of the tresses free. 

When forfeiture will come is all unknown — 

To-day, or after many a century. 

IvO, to thy band the present time, O Mind. 

Haste thou, and harvest. What they gave to thee. 

The seed thy teachers gave, scatter it now: 

With water of love it spnokle. If alone, 

O Mind, thou canst not this accomphsh, thoa 
Alone, take Kamprasad to be with thee. 

Lo, to thy hand the present time ! 

The next two poems are expression of thought that 
must for ever, in its dreadness, be strange to us. There 
is much in the Indian mind that we Westerns cannot hope 
to understand. 

Ever in battle dancing, KTother. Never 
Beauty like thine, as, with thy Sowing hair, 

Naked, a warrior, on Siva’s breast thou dancest; 

Around thy neck, bong as a garland there. 

Heads of thy sons, killed freshly daily; 

Thy ear-rings little children are. 

Thy waist adorned with bands; thy lips so lovely; 

Thy teeth as Kunda flowers in blossom are. 

Thy face is bright even as the lotus-flower, 

Its constant stuiling terrible. And fleet 
In beauty as the rain-clouds is thy figure. 

And stained with blood all over are thy feet. 

Prasad says; ‘As the dancer’s is my mind 
Such beauty to behold my eyes doth blind.’ 

Come down from Hara’s breast, and dance no more, 

You mad old hag. Siva, not dead, doth live. 

He, the great saint, is lost m meditation. 

So strong those feet of yours are that with 
Your dancing you’ll hrcak Bbola’s nbs. 

You know Siva the poison swallowed ; to 
His strength is gone. Mother, come down and do 
Your dancing, jou who are loved Ly Siva. WIio 
The poison could not kill, why should be die 
To-day? The poet saitli: 

'Now he is feigning death, 

Just to possess your bloodstained Feet tliereby.’ 
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Dr. Thompson has said of the next poem : ‘This song 
is recalled by Rabindranath Tagore in a well-known song 
in Gitintalya (see Frittl Gathering, 51) ; but his translation 
is only a brief prScis of the Bengali, omitting the opening 
lines 'I know this day will pass.' ” The cowrie tliat Ram- 
prasad, the wretched one, must find, is for the ferryman, 
of course. There are no questions to be asked of this 
poem either. It is imnilnerable. (Not that I mean that 
my paraphrase is). 

This day will pass, this day 
Will pass, and rumour stay. 

Mother, ’gainst Tara's name 
Endless will be the blame. 

By the world’s bathing-ghat 
To sett uiy ware® I *.at; 

To the world’s mart I came. 

The Sun our Lord in flame 
Is set : the (errynnan 
Came, and so many ran. 

They fill the boat; behind 
Is left one poor and weak. 

This wTetched one— how find 
The cowTie that they seek ? 

Prasad says: 'Stony-hearted 
Girl, look back. Gh'C me 
A place. Singing to thee, 

Mother, will I, not parted, 

Flange in the world's great sea.’ 

Those arc all Sakta poems, as the next, which is not 
one of Ramprasad’s, but by Maharaja Ramkrishna of 
Nator, is also. The poet’s thought is that he has been 
placed in the Ganges to die. On the forepart of his head 
his doom liad been wTittcn. The poem should be read 
aloud, very slouly. 

tMien my mind is failing, then doc.i Knli'- name 
Whi«per in my ear, as 1 he on niv santU bed. 

This l>ody is not mine— by pasMons it i> sped 
Along the flood. Oh, bring, Forgetful One, the same 
Rodraksha berry rosary. Ramkrishna m hU dread 
Sayeth: 'Neglectful, thou, of my weal art now to blame; 
Careless of nliat is writ 00 the forepart of my head-' 
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The East is always near to crying, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ In all its languages it has 
-cried, Eli, Eli. lama sahachlhani. Try, when next you 
are prompted to utter some harsh judgment of the East, 
to remember Eli, E/i, luma sabachthani- Has God never 
forsaken you also? 
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T hose are all Sakta lyrics. These that follow are 
Vaishnava lyrics, or are inspired and influenced by 
the Vaishnava cult. The Sakta lyrics are patently 
religious poems : the Vaishnava lyrics are not so openly, 
but they are equally religious poems to the Indians them* 
selves. Any one who would see that clearly has to open a 
door that does not open easily to a Western. To him the 
poems are just love poems. Well, take them as that. You 
may not learn all you might learn from them of the charac- 
ter of India, but you will learn something. 

In the poem that follows the lotus is Radha. The basket 
of bitter nim leaves signifles separation, the bitterest of 
things. The wild rice that groweth sweet is some girl* 
Radha’s rival. Beautiful similes, both of them. To me a 
people that will figure separation from the loved-one as a 
basket of bitter itim leaves, and the girl with whom the 
loved-one is, as Avild rice that grows sweet, is an adorable 
people. 


For the fragrant sanOal tree — and serving 
It, I thought desire would be fulfilled— 

I mistook him; but slmiil tree merely. 

Thorny, fragrantless, he proves to be. 

^radhava, though where I dwell he dwelleth, 
Hath become enamoured of another. 

I, a damsel lovely, so accomplished— 

J hare iost my pride and ail my beauty. 

Friend, the lotus thrown into the basket. 

Made of bitter nim leaves, withcreth. 

And the wild rice groweth sweet and blooming. 
It hath chanced my Lose this day is coining 
After days spent with her — Oh, so many! — 

But how meet whom now my heart distmsteth? 
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Of all the Vaishnava lyrics that I kuow, there is not one 
that I think more beautiful than that. These two are very 
charming ; 


The night is dark; the sky is orcrcost. 

Only the lightnings flash in the sky’s ten corners, 
And down the rain pours, thick and cold and fast; 
Yet Ivodlia, the darling, now with maidens few, 
lla'tencth to the grove to meet her Lover; 

And she is ciuflled in clinging scarf of bine. 

Since Love, new-wakened, tnaketh strong tlie weak, 
Radha hath kept the tryst, but not her Lover. 

Him, therefore, Joanadasa goelh to seek. 


The sight is dork ; cloads thnnder overhead. 

How will he come to me, 

WTio wail expectantly. 

Wistfully «ea(ed on my preparW bed? 

What Ollier (hiog, O Friend, could Uierc be done ? 

Love broaght me all the way, 

Tanght not to fe.if or stay. 

How withont sight of him to endure till night is mn? 

My dreams are gone: tlie liglitning scorcheth sore 
My heart; the thnnder roll 
Re-echocs in my soul. 

But Jnanadasi sareth: 'Your Lon'c is at the door.* 

Vidyapati wrote (fie first poem, and Jnanadasa, the- 
second and third. Narottama Dasa wrote this one; 

In ray pride I built a p.nlace. 

And ray Lover was to hold me there 
In bis arras, like wine witbin a chalice. 

All tlie night long tliat the moon made fair. 

When the cuckoo called with his voice 
Unto his mate, I clad myself in robes 
Whose colours were to make my Love rejojce. 

And so these ornaments and pearly globes. 

Some one unknown hath lured my t/ove away: 

Broken my palace — who could think such sin? 
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How shall I live the whole night through till day. 

Outside the joy all others pant witliin? 

These betels spiced and cainphored— unto whom 
To give tbeia no«r> and ye, Malati flowers. 

Wreathed to make glad my l,over in this room, 

How shall I breathe throughout the lonely hours? 

Why do I not die quickly * Is there still 
Hope in these breasts that only feel their woes ? 

'Patience, niv Lad\ ; soon you have jour will.' 

So saying, Narottama Dasa goes. 

It was Chandidas who wrote this: 

Oh. love, oh, love — «o love is sweet, say men? 

Why IS my loving full of venom then? 

So no more among talkers will I roam, 

But to my loveliness make love at home. 

Being thos calmed, sfull I not win Ibe whole— 

So to be recoacUed to my own soul? 

Saiih Oiandidas, the twice^bom: ‘Kay, for your 
Beauty will win him. Oh, but tltat is sure.’ 

This is one of Vidyapati’s: 

Kadha with vermilion the sun on her forehead traced, 

And the stars with .scented earth, and the moon with sandal paste 

The expectation of finding her Lover that she had. 

At the trysting-place, when the hour came, was making the 
Maiden glad. 

In an arrow imitated, and ns the arrow fair. 

Like the Lovc^God's floral dart, the ?>!a!deQ dressed her hair. 

O Madhava, she dressed herself, Imt with a clever friend 
To help. A look of compassion she knew to send at the end. 

She adorned her hair with cliampaka, and with frcsli leave* from 
the fiud 

Of Ketaki, and her tody with powder of musk she rubbed. 

Oeverly tbos by the sign of the leaves ond bv the sign cf f^e 
flower* 

The Maiden indicated when she wished the trysting hour. 


*ThtT arc associated with night. 
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Says Vidypati: ‘Hear me, O nndouded spirit, bright, 

As Rnpanarajan knowetb, comes the darkling, new-moon night. 

Let me pass now to the work of the late Mr. C. R. Das, 
or Chittaranjan Das, as I prefer to call him. It is as %\rong 
for a man whose name is Chittaranjan Das to let himself 
be called Mr. Das, as it would have been for Marcus 
Tullius Cicero to let himself be called Mr. Cicero. It does 
not sound well, does it? 

Mr. R. C. Bonnerjee, a weU-known figure in Calcutta, a 
man whose hobby is the reviewing of books (that is another 
scrap on the subject of the character of India ; there might 
so easily be no Indian whose hobby was the reviewing of 
English books), had this one day in a review of a book 
containing some translations of Indian poems, some of 
them being poems by Chittaranjan : ‘The writer of this 
review once had the privilege of submitting a translation 
of Sagar Sangit or Songs of Ihe Sea to the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Fisher, who was much impressed — so he said — by 
the depth of their poetic feeling.’ The paraphrases that 
follow first arc not of that poem*cycle, but of other poems 
of Chittaranjan. This is one of them, it is called A 
Prayer : 

Thou art the life of the Universe; to me 
The light of day art, and tlie dark of night; 

Activity's field, T^hcn I do wake and gee; 

In sleep, my dream Oh, Life of Life, the light 
Thon art ta me of day, the dark of niglit. 

Relieve me of roy vice and virtue; make 
My heart void, and this heart, made empty, fill 
With thy entirety. Thy excelling take 
And make me great with it Enfold me still 
Witliin thee; cover roe. Protector bright, 

Jly light of day who art, and dark of night. 

Tills one is called You and I : 

This my love, coming from my heart, doth play 

Daily in your beanty At the close 

Of the pleasure-fatjgne my eyes, so eager-bright, 

Are lolled in year sweet bosom to repose. 
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Sly desire, dear Maid, asks but to be consumed 
By day and mght, and drops upon your frame. 

Upon the whole it drops erer and anon, 

Slad with the longing to satisfy its dame. 

Sly mind, dear Fnend, like poet in frenzy held, 
Composes a hundred songs, and together strands 
The choicest dowers of pleasnre and of pain, 

Down at }our feet to pour them with his Itands. 

You and I are so near, yet do we keep 
Afar, placing a light to blaze between. 

One is struck by the frequency' of references to song in 
Chittaranjan’s poetry, and of similes drawn from song- 
writing ; and there are poems the subject of uhich is 
singing. Indeed it emerges that, in his mind, singing and 
living are one ; song is life and life is song. The next 
poem is entitled Song, and another one begins 

What shall 1 sing, what quivering soug of despair? 

So many songs in my heart, but so many mistakes 
Committed again osd again— 

that is, in living, not in singing. If man lived as he 
should, was the thought, he would sing as he should ; the 
imperfection of song is the imperfection of life— a thought 
I have had myself. But now for Song: 

The songs that swell in my breast and fill my soul, from thee 
Their life get, thou majestic, eternal; thou great sea 
Of life, as a ripple is in llic surging billows, such 
Am I. With Ihy spirit float me; in the transport of thy touch 
Immerse me. In thy song let petty songs be stilled. 

Tondi me, and be my soul with song eternal filled. 

'In thy song’ — then the dh'inc life Is song too. Divine 
life is eternal song, A thought I 
This is a fine one : 

Till? D.^WN. 

When, beautiful Dawn, dream-held, did you arise? 

By the side of night, drcamdullcd, you lay. 

In golden apparel when did you robe the skies. 

And tint hcaien with the delicate Bash of day? 

Black night enveloped job, but you have bound' 

Her tresses dark, O Maid, with loving care. 
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Smites on your tips pLiy; in yoor lotnveycs— 
rare, innocent Ltiss U there. 

With ntmWe feet jon lia\c come nnear, nuil crowned 
My head, toncIiinK my eyes with scentetl hair. 

Now at jonr ltp< I am Rannyr wth surprt«e. 

Of rnilily deU(;ht thev are full. The end of night 
Has conic; I toucli ttie apron of the bright; 

2tr heart. late tleep-benumbed. CtU «>th delight. 

The end of that is the Iwst — 'I toucli the apron of the 
bright.' 

Tltcrc is n strange poem, called Misery. Which of us 
ever thought of miscrj* as an eternal fay? It is Et\stcrn 
thought— to call miser}* a fay — of that kind that one 
doubts the West ever understanding. Tlits is Ute poem : 

I know thee, Mi*er.v A wondrous fair)-, you keep me 
rrom life’s sweets erer Yon pluck awa> 

Prom the living tlie m>ri«d life-flowert. In guise of kissing 
nioud to drink I So make death within me play 
At escry breath. we m death’* embraeingt 

Willi thy flowing trc'scs darken all the way, 

The whole of thy life is a mysterious dslUance. 

]'I.i}fal thou art by night, playful by day. 

I’.vet art dtinkmg, tliou maiden, oh, thou thirsty. 

Thou who my hope, my fear, lose, bliss art aye. 

Thy kiss with'n me is burning ever. 

Thou my belos’cd— oh, tlioa eternal fay. 

I thought I would keep the best of the short lyyics to 
the end. This one : 


A DRKAM. 

The sombre night, dreadfully dreary, like wr/rdless 
Ittemity’s mystery. I sioVe from sleep, 

And opened ray eyes. The world. Intern.it, rxtemni 
Was wrapped in darkness deep. 

All of a sudden emerged, in the midst of dirkness 
The ideal figure of my heart; ’ 

The lips of beauty beaming brightly, iwertcsa 
Clear in the white mooo'part; ' 

The eyes seen as the evening lamp t„forc 
Tlie image within from withmt the twilit door. 
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My heart-door open, I songht me amidst tliy song so sweet. 
And songs I have made of this onion, a few to lay at thy feet. 

8 

Living thy song all the livelong day, 

1 am become in thy Itanil a horn 
On me, the instrument, Masictan, play, 

Me filled with darkness, filled with light of mom; 

Play on this lonely shore, 'neath this lone sky. 

In the expectant air, darkness surrounded by. 

In the land of illnsion, dawn young in the shadow-land, 
Desireles'^, passionless One, at eve play with thy hand, 

O Musician, on me. Play on the instrument made: 

Play this thy light unique; play this thy shade. 

9 

What play on me, taking mj life, hast playcdl 
How thou hast opened my mind’s e>e. 

My life, unfolded petals in the slnde, 

How opened now thy singing l>y, 

£Iy life has blossomed even as a flower. 

Life in strange light, expectant, * scented, free. 

, All life is eternal song (his hour, 

Daytime and night, thy singing is, 0 sea. 

10 

Ranging itself in tliis unique song-space, 

Goes (he liearf, song-expcctant, like a bird. 

Finding in Time no end, no end in Space, 

I fly about, the song clcrnnl licard; 

Silence, the shoreless, with sound eternal filled — 

This song of roaring strange is strangely stilled. 

I in song-universe eternal drowned. 

In Time no bottom, in Space no bottom found. 
Immeasurable sphere of song unrolled, 

Sound — in what sound, what silence, do I unfold ? 

I have said elsewhere that the Indians “arc not just 
like us, but profoundly unlike us." What I have just 
given of Chittaranjan's Sugar Sangit, where I understand 
it is not the sea of shores and tides that is in question, 
but the sea of stars and planets and tides of ether, and 
life in man, beast, bird, flower, shows how different arc 
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■their thoughts of things from ours. That is an Indian’s 
■morning meditation on some day of sunshine. It is 
steeped in an emotion that is not as ours. 

Even a very little thing— while I am speaking of their 
■difference — ^may show how different they are from us. 
Sir. G. C. Bose, whom I have once mentioned, said to 
me one day: "One of my young friends asked me what 
So-and-so’s qualifications are for Ids post. I replied; 

(1) he’s a gentleman; 

(2) he’s well read; 

(3) there's no side about him; 

(4) he mixes freely with all of us, 

and the young man departed satisfied.” In that answer 
there is hardly a word that could have come from a 
European. 

Or take this, a letter that came to me one day from 
an Indian I have long known. To explain first that the 
Bljoy mentioned is, the first time, the chief character in 
a story that my friend lias written, and the second time, 
the book. 

My dear Old Friend, 

The aSth of the last month was my soth birthday: I 
thought of you and felt you were near me even if you 
-\vcrc not in the house. For half a century, my soul 
lias bivouacked on my life, watched my joys and sorrows, 
disappointments and achievements (verj* little indeed). 
My desires and selfishness, unconquered temptations, 
selfislicess, pride and conceit have challenged and fought 
against my soul. The defence, fighting weapons, their 
use and application and, ah, the final conquest I How 
subtle and mysterious are these. Still, it is Life, its 
consummating joy, unadulterated with anything that is 
mean and umvoTthy. Bijoy had his nirvana in these. 
His soul conquered everything which linked his soul to 
this world. He died, but what was his denth? a trans- 
cendental joy w'hich meant a consummation of the 
communion which his soul had with the Universal Soul. 
He had no children to see, but as he was dying he felt 
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that his wife bore his spirit in the shape of an unborn 
child. The to-be %vidow unconsciously felt that in her 
groat bereavement and Hindu renunciation of this world, 
she was gaining something which was heavenly. The 
lonely conversation with her husband on these, vague 
and undefined, yet full of hidden meaning and signi- 
ficance. These thoughts may take shape in Bijoy.” 

(There ir room, if he nould just step up with it, for 
that American’s conxlntchve crUicism of India, so that 
she may cease to be — ^what did the snuffling man say 
she is? the religious, moral, and physical plaguc-ccntre?) 

A word to Bengal about Chittaranjan’s poetry. I have 
never bad clear proof that I am not the only man 
besides hir. R. C. Bonnerjee who hitherto has recognised 
its value, and it has often come up that men, and men 
who had looked on Chittaranjan’s face, which I never 
once did, had never heard that he had written poetry. 
I cannot even count Aurobindo Ghose’s having translated 
the Sagar Saugii as a proof that be recognised its 
importance; for I was told that Cbittaranjan himself 
asked Aurobindo to do the work; that Aurobindo delayed 
and delayed (Bengalis are too much given to such 
delaying: they should look into that) until Chittaranjan 
one day telegraphed to ask whether he was going to do 
it, or was never going to do it, whereupon Aurobindo sat 
down and wrote his translation in a long spasm. So he 
cannot with certainty be counted. It is, I need hardly 
say, far more important for the Bengalis to be quick 
to recognise the importance of any new Bengali poetry 
that is heard amongst them, tlian that they should be 
quick to do that of some Englishman’s poetry. 
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A SUBJECT about which I believe little has been 
nxitten, though it is of considerable interest, is the 
reading of the corntnon people in India. Their read- 
ing is of tuo lands, one without books and one with them. 
For a man maj* read without a book, be it Homeric hymns, 
or the poems of Hesiod, or Virgil, or Dante, or the songs 
of Ramprasad Sen. The last are often heard in Bengal : 
it may be from the lips of a man alone in a rice field, as 
Wordsworth’s reaper was alone in lier field ; or it may be 
irom the lips of a man seated on the top of a load of bricks 
in a bullock cart going along a Calcutta road. The 
written or printed book is not the essential thing, but the 
words sung or wTittcu once, and held of such value among 
men that the texts have been preserved. They are all 
that are uecdlul, and someone to recite them, or even just 
to tell other men what he has learned from the book — it 
injgiit be the worthlessness of devitalised rice os food — 
v.hich fact nbmtt reading is a thing that one could wish 
go\-cruing persons, those who tax us, and spend the money, 
would remember. Wlien a Viceroy, say, thinks of the 
-millions of men and women in India as those who cannot 
read, it is the fact that they cannot ; when he thinks of 
them as never haring read, or been read to, which is the 
same tiling, tliat is not the fact. Too much, nay but far 
too much, is expected as the benefit of teaching the 
masses of India to read, and it would have to be done at 
their expense. It is assumed, — ^but on what grounds? — 
iliat they would read and gather useful information. 'What 
proof is there that they would ? Suppose that they merely 
read this or that translation of “Tlie Jlystcries of the Court 
of Saint James,” by Itejmolds, which is a book again and 
again translated, I notice, into an Indian vernacular ; a 
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a rfflru'on or a bearer reading, I would get down from my 
bicycle, and look over his shotilder. Then I’d bicycle to 
round a corner, and there make a note of the book. Or 
I would enquire in a house. Once, being with Sir. Hobbs, 
a well-known Calcutta naan, I said, "Do you mind if I ask 
your bearer a question ?” “Ask him as many as you like." 
So I asked the man if, should he possess a book, he would 
bring and show it me? He brought me the Ramayana in 
Oriya script. I told Mr. Hobbs W'hat it was ; also what 
the Ramayana is. "Do you mean to tell me," said he, 
“that all these years that man has been reading an epic 
poem? I can’t read an epic poem." "Yes," I replied ; 
"he has been reading the R<ima3'anfl all these years, and 
•what is more, you’d find tliat your dar-uwi has another 
copy, only the script of his will be devanagri. 

The book was generally the Ramayana, but it was nOt 
always so. Of other books that I noted that month were 
the Mahabharala, the other great Indian epic, Danlila, 
Jaimini Bharat, Gatpa-Ouchcha, Premashram, Bharat- 
varshcr liihas, and l.elchand. Danlila is a poem on the 
subject of the giving of milk and butter to the Lord 
Krishna by the milkmaids of Mathura. It was being read 
from a book'-an Indian, when be reads from a book, will 
ordinarily be reading aloud, and there is likely to be a 
swaying of his body to the rhythm of the poem. Danlila, 
the time T heard it read, was being read by a pahara~ralla in 
the middle of the night. He was keeping watch over the 
Public Building where I live. I lay awake listening to 
that paharaivalla, thinking that his reading the kind of thing 
that I supposed he uas reading — ^I did not see the book 
until moniing — was as if a policeman on night duty at the 
House of Commons should be heard reciting passages from 
the Song of Solomon. Galpa-Gitchcha (the lift-man was 
reading it) is one of Rabindranath Tagore’s collections of 
stories. Premasliram (The Hermitage of Love) is a novel 
in Bengali. A car driver was reading it. A dakivalla was 
reading Dharafvarsher Uihas (History of India) — (as I 
write this, the sound of a man redting to himself comes 
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from near-by) while he sat waiting for a man to come to 
the office, a man to whom he had a money order to pay. 
Lalchand, a play in Bengali by one Ali (I forget the rest 
of the name), was being read by a billiard-marker off duty- 
Jlore than once, when the book was the Ramayana, the 
man, likely enough a darwan, was reading aloud to a 
number of men grouped around him. 

In the villages, where there is much more illiteracy 
than in the towns, the “reading” of the common people is 
much more the passing through the mind of the sense of 
remembered texts, as I might go over a sonnet of Shakes- 
peare or a poem of Browning in my head, while marching 
in the hills ; "reading,” that to my thinking is a better 
kind than what is commonly accepted as the only kind. 
The place of the "reading,” in small town or village, is 
frequently the viodi dukan, where tlie folk come to buy 
their supplies of rice (that devitalised stuff), dhal, sugar, 
oil, etc., and where the diikanwalla, to increase his custom, 
or to prevent his rival attracting away his business, %viU 
provide the entertainment of reading. He reads to his 
customers himself, or he has an assistant who does that: 
he may not be able to read himself. The thing read is 
almost always some portion of the Eanioyana or the 
Mahabharaia. 

Another feature of village intellectual life is the kalha- 
hatha, or reciting, which is done by the kathak, the 
reciter by profession. The reciting is usually done in the 
chandimandif), which is generally a temporary, thatched 
structure, where also marriages are celebrated, when they 
are not celebrated in private houses. The kathak sits 
on a dais in the centre of the chandimandily. The listeners 
sit around him, the Brahmins nearest to the kalliak, and 
the rest, in order of caste, more removed. The kathak, 
who is a reciter by profession, as I have said, receives gift* 
of money, or is paid in kind. A kathak may attain high 
eminence, as did one at Bansberia, by name Sridhar^Kalhak. 
He died more than fifty years ago, and had a successor ; 
but he too died, and now' there is no kathak is Bansberia. 
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upon liis listeners appears to have something of the spelU 
akin to divine madness, spoken of by Plato.” Happy 
poets in such a country. In my own country — well, God 
forgive us all. 

Never having lived in the South of India, I have no 
knowledge of my o\\ n of the ways of reciters there ; but 
my friend, Kadayam Gopal Sankar, has written a note — 
or a cliaptcr even, it is so long — on the reading of the 
people in the South. I cannot give it all here, but perhaps 
in some third edition of this book. I will give what I can 
here, and would draw special attention to what he says 
of the women of his own home, Tliat would have done 
for a quotation in the chapter on the women. I would 
draw llm attention particularly of Mr. Thompson to it, as 
I see that he has been saying in the “Nation & 
Athenseum” that “India has never given her women n 
chance.” I imagine that, if you were absolutely honest 
and fair, you would have to omi that Indi.i has given 
her women just as much a chance os ever England did. 
It is so easy to say a thing, but Goethe said, “Tlie instant 
we begin to speak, we are more or less wrojig.” Some one 
said that 5'ou cannot bring an indictment against a whole 
nation. That is a thing too often forgotten. We have 
forgotten so much ; so you have men saying what a 
Frenchman said the other day, “C’cst pourquoi, cn 1927, 
Ic monde cst tristc ; il a oubli6 scs \ienic.s lois qui Taidaient 
i vivre.” "The 5/*int of the Gospel is the sole cure.” It 
was Coleridge said that — the spirit of the Gospel, not 
Miss Jlayo’s or that American man’s. But to give 
Mr. Sankar’s note. 

THE READING OF THE COMMON PEOPLE IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

By K.\d\v.im GorAi. Svn'KAr. 

. . . Leaving out the /lite, the Jfalayalis fall into two 
clasps: — (i) the literate, meaning those who know the 
three R's, and ( 2 ) the tllitcrate. TIic literate class has two 
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Ictiulii of rca<linyr:~(t) traditional, uliicli they share ^\4th 
• the illiterate, and (2) modem, A%lnch is confined to the 
rudimentary modem Malayalam literature, covering 
jtoctrj’, sentimental and sensational fiction, joumalisni, and 
religion. The traditional reading is of three kinds: — (i) 
epic and puranic literature in translation and in adapta- 
tions in the form of pcctr>*, prose stories and dramas ; (5) 
kiidiyaitam, or dramas acted on the stage, and (3) /’affm* 
kafii, or humorous recitations. The most distinguished 
modern Makiyali poet is VaJlattol Narayana Jfenon. The 
most popular traditional epic is the Ranwyana of Ezhut- 
taccan. The htidiyatfam and falhakam arc both per- 
fomicd only in temple-halls and cn religious occa-sions by 
members of a hereditary caste, sakyar. In performing the 
kiidiyallatn, several persons, representing the various 
characters, take part. Two arc indispensable r—ii) tlie- 
fidiirhata, the buffoon, who Is drcswl like a clown, and 
recites slokas with comic Malayalam renderings, and 
dances fantastically ; {.•) nangai.var, 0 woman actress The- 
stage, as everywhere else in South Itrdia, is a very simple 
affair, a wootlon pl.iiform with a screen behind, palnterl 
with puranic scenes. Tlicrc arc no speeches, but the- 
action is carried on by means of the shkas and gesticula- 
tion, to the invariable accompaniment of a crude copper 
drum, Tlic performance must always be ni.ade before a 
lighted hell-metal l.amp, it representing Agni, the gotl of 
fire. The only decorations of the stage arc the kidavashai, 
frjiit-lx'aring plantain post’s, and the coconut- 

leaf arches. Tlie time is v.suaUv niglit, and tlic perfor- 
luanecs generally last all night. The atuTiencc will 
comprise practically the entire village, and not only arc 
the halls p.ickttl to their utmost capacity, but the audience 
generally overflows to all accessible places witliin hearing 
of the stage, sometimes extending to the street. 

Tlic /‘j/hatamf arc humorous recitations of epic and 
ptirauic stories, and the lives of Rama, Krishna, and the 
Pandavas are most popular. Tlic latyar take advmntagc- 
of these occasions to introdooe uf-akdha, or anecdotes in 
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the .Vflfiobfiara^a are the original sources of most of the 
reading of the people throughout India, northern as well 
as southern, and that they influence, even to-day, the 
daily lives of the Hindus to an extent that no book, not 
even the Holy Bible, does the lives of any other people. 
The Kingdom of God will have been brought down to 
earth on the da}* when the Bible influences the daily lives 
of Christians to the same extent. 

{I think so, Mr. Sankar.) 
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■HINDUISM IS SELF-CONDEMNED' 


S AID a reader of Miss Mayo's book, 'ninduism, b\* 
tolcratinK such iniquities, and even enjoining some 
of them, is sclf-condcnmcd.* ‘W’lioso Hinduism?’ 
one misht have asked ; 'Rainprasad's, the Hinduism of 
tlic man with the ris/iMikc smile and puja in his heart, 
or some other’s?' Quite a fair question One would 
think it absurd to say. because a man with syphilis had 
been admitted to hospital, and had died there, and he a 
so-called Christian, that Cliristianlty tolerated that, and so 
was self-condemned. If Christianity was what Christians 
throughout the centuries ha\c practised, one would be 
sorr^' to be it. So of Hinduism, if it was wliat some 
Hindus have practised, and others to tliis day arc pradi* 
sitjg, one would be sorr>* to be it. But it is ns much uhat 
the purcst-soulctl Hindu is practising, a Chaltanya, than 
it is the superstition of this or that brutal creature ; or 
rather it is more the former There is, in a strict enough 
sense, no such thing os a Hinduism tolerating thi-. and 
enjoining that. There have been Hindus, and thev uerc 
what they were; there are Hindus, and thej’ arc wlial 
they are. 

If a pagan wanted to know what Christianity was, one 
would ask him lo read the New Tc^t3mcnt. So, if a 
Chri'-ti.an wants to know what Hinduism is, one would 
ask him to re.id the bot>k5. If he did, and if afterwards 
he mixed witli all sorts and conditions of men, he wotdd 
see that among Hindus there is a great deal of dcgrad.-’tion, 
superstition, and so on, bnt he would know that thc>’ were 
lares growing among the wheat. He wotild rcmctnl>cr 
other tares that he Ind seen If he was utterly strict 
with himself, he would not confound even 1.3d pmcticcs 
in a Hindu temple, if he found any such, with the 
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Hinduism of which lie had read. He would not do that 
any more than he would have confounded the practices 
of licentious monks of times past (have there not been 
such ?) with the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. Hinduism 
would always be for him the doctrine of the BhagavadgUa, 
Chaitanv’a, and the saints of Hinduism. ‘The only 
Christian life that I can think of as Christian,’ a man 
might say, ‘is the life of such a one as Saint Francis.’ 
So another might say, *Tlie only Hindu life that I can 
think of as Hindu is the life of such a one as Ramprasad.* 
Jfr. Stanley Jones, in the Inlrotluction to "Christ at the 
Round Table”, has: 

My iinpnl«e lias l^ecn ... to n-rile of general impressions. 
Dot I hare fcU this "•oold be untair, particiilarly to Hiodnism. 
So much stress has been laid In the West on the lower phises 
of lliflduism that Uie impression that the ordinary man of the 
West holds is tluit it is made op of caste, child widows, and so 
on. He thinks of religion os centred m the temple. So if I 
spoke of Ilinduhni in this boot, 1 would be interpreted as 
meaning temple Hinduism. Tlic fact is that the Hinduism cf 
educated India docs not centre in the temple but in the Uponi* 
sliaiU and the llh.iganad Gita. Tlie possible exception to this 
is Sooth India, where temple Hinduism has a stronger hold, 
liven here the Saira Siddhanla, centring in the poems of the 
Tamil Saints, Itolds the hearts of the educated rather than docs 
the temple. Yon might wipe out the Hinduism centring in the 
temple, along with caste and corrupt social customs, and this 
Hiedoism centring in the Upanishads would live on, perhaps 
with greater power. 

MHiat Js Hinduism? As a pbilosopliy, a thing of lln? 
intellect, it is beyond iny present powers of cnfiuirj': as 
a mytliologj*, the study of it would throw light on the 
character of ancient rather than of present-day India, ft 
is as an emotional thing that its studi' is profit.sWc — pro- 
fitable, that is, to an enquirer who<c aim is such as mine, 
that aim being to aid in the practical comprehension of 
these yokc-fcUo%\s of ours. As an emotional, personal 
tiling, it is nx5rth study. I have tried to study that aspect : 
I have come to the conclitsioii that, if 1 was ever to get 
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very deep, I should have to kneel down and pray in their 
temples, worship with them, which cannot bo done. I 
should perhaps then feel how they feel, a thing it baffles 
me to think out. I come upon such things as this— it is 
in one of the portions of Mr. Sankar’s chapter on the 
reading of the South Indian peojdes — 

In fact, Rama and Krishna are the beloved Gods of the 
Hindus. The former prevails in North India, but, among the 
Tamils, the Boy-God, Kanna (from Prakrit Kanba — Sanskrit 
Kn'shnal is more popular. The devotees of Krishna, including 
myself, regard him as the only complete incarnation of God, 
while all the other Gods and Saints throughout the world, 
including in these days Jesus, and form of old Buddha, are 
deemed to have been bom of his <i»«sa (spirit, the Holy Ghost 
of the Chiistians). ‘Krishna* literally means 'one who attracts* 
{all sonls to himself]. 

It is intelligible to me that an Indian should regard 
Krishna as the only complete iucarnation of God, more 
complete than Jesus was for instance, but what is unintelli- 
gible to me is that any oue should rvant there ever to 
have been an incarnation of God, in the sense in which 
Mr. Sankar is using those words ; whether Jesus, Buddlia, 
Krishna, Rama, or any other ; and any one who does, 
appears to me to be still dwelling in man's state of 
emotional childhood. Something bolds me back from 
thinking of Jlr. Sankar as still dwelling in man’s state of 
emotional childhood ; of thinking of him as so dwelling 
with other Hindus whom I have had under observation. I 
can think of myself, for all that I no longer desire that 
there should ever have been an incarnation of God (in that 
sense), as emotionally a child, because, to tell the plain 
truth, I know I am one ; but something holds me back 
from thinking of these Hindus so. 

Uveie ev-tcactsd ioHJu. a craCCSpQt n knne that 

I had once with a very fine Indian scholar: — 

Schclling remarked, "One does not see why the <;enBe for 
philosophy should be more generally d-ffused than the sense 
for poetry." Keyserling, after a prolonged study of the religions 
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is that mirror. "A dnig-eatlng vagabond, a haunter of waste 
places nhere dead man's bones lie.*’ "He spreads his tiger- 
skin by the door, he sits and calls.” An Indian’s sorrow is that 
the Siva in Man js too oilen obscured by a restless preoccupation 
with direct activity. Those who best promote life do not have 
life for their purpose. [Is that something like our Christian 
belief, that to gain life one most lose it?] We are hke Saul, 
who went foith to seek bis father's asses, and found a kingdom. 
I am so thankful that yon propose to confront Siva and Krishna 
111 the same volume • 

Another letter, with a ttrpescript, the page references 
being to it. The passages quoted will be found in 
■“Religious Lyrics of Bengal,’* if any one is so curious. 

About the Kastem conception of Morals as Art as opposed to 
Morals and Art: I was thinking of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra i 

"AUes Leben ist Streit am Gesclimack nnd Schmacken” (All 
life is a dispute about taste and tasting). 

In the Hast, the esthetic sense and Morale are moulded Into 
a. single cotnple:c called Life Religion is regarded as a private 
matter, as Love is. rroset>'ti$iog is sever encouraged. Reli- 
gions instruction is imparted only at home, and through books. 
One is made to feel that Morals ore a very vital and personal 
matter. The world and the fashion of it come in only as the 
background of an impersonal treatment of personal problems. 
Hence all life*becames an Art. Let as illustrate. 

fLook at a Chinaman. I am passionately fond of bis literature. 
It is full ai' ceremony. But what is ceremony but the play cf 
Art in the Morals of Life’ A Chinamaa will enquire of what 
blessed and noble country you ore : yon return the question, 
and he will say his lowly and liamble province is so and so. 
He will invite you to have the condescension to do him the 
honour of directing your revered and jewelled feet to his low and 
degraded house. You reply that yon, a despicable and dis- 
credited worm,— etc. Can you imagine a finer transnbstantiation 
of Morals in the so-called serious Art of Life ? An unsympathetic 
resident has observed, "A Chinese thinks in theatrical terms." 
He has not read, nor felt the Confucian Ll-kl that life in China 
is regulated by music and ceremony. An Indian does both, in 
his literature I ? has both]. 

Now, look at the other picture. The Hebrew conception of 
Morality, and Moses' visit to &iiai. Against the Chinese and 


•This is more than I really understand. It shows again how 
far away their thought is from curs. 
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gathered au impression, whence ft feeling of friendliness 
towards them ; so that I’d rather be with them than with 
you. I have breathed in the atr their shrinhing from your 
plain-inindedness. (It came as a great relief to me, after 
I had been but a short time in India, that I was among a 
people who would ue\cr speak of Welsh Disestablishment). 

The extracts last gi\cn are from a letter that came in 
answer to one of my own, and from my letter I may quote 
this, v.’hich done we shall be at the end : 

Jesus said: "Consider the lilies o< the field how they grow. 
They toil not neither do they spin.'* But Jesus %'as iht^ing 
of the minds of his poor hearers, and how full they were o 
care for the morrow. They were to draw n practical lesson from 
the growing of the lilies.* There is a deeper contemplation (is 
tills your point?) of the lilies of the e-artli and the heavens 
and the human ^sonl. and birth and death nnd‘ change and 
destruction snd the lilies thereof. 


THE END 



